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BRIEFING  ON  THE  F-16  SHOOTDOWN  IN 
BOSNIA  AND  CURRENT  OPERATIONS 


THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  classified  TOP  SE- 
CRET session  at  9:33  a.m.  in  room  SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (chairman)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner,  Lott, 
Coats,  Smith,  Hutchison,  Santorum,  Nunn,  Exon,  Levin,  Robb,  and 
Lieberman. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; and  George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  Romie  L. 
Brownlee,  Lucia  M.  Chavez,  Lawrence  J.  Lanzillotta,  Stephen  L. 
Madey,  Jr.,  Thomas  G.  Moore,  Steven  C.  Saulnier,  Cord  A.  Ster- 
ling, and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority  counsel;  Richard  D.  DeBobes, 
counsel;  Christine  E.  Cowart,  special  assistant;  Richard  E.  Combs, 
Jr.,  John  W.  Douglass,  Creighton  Greene,  and  Michael  J.  McCord, 
professional  staff  members. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Alec  Bierbauer,  Mickie  Jan  Gordon, 
Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  and  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Grayson  F.  Winterling 
and  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistants  to  Senator  Warner;  James  M. 
Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator  Cohen;  Anne  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to 
Senator  McCain;  Samuel  D.  Adcock,  assistant  to  Senator  Lott; 
Richard  F.  Schwab  and  David  J.  Gribbin,  assistants  to  Senator 
Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith;  tjlen  E. 
Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  George  K.  Johnson,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Hutchison;  John  F.  Luddy  II,  assistant  to  Senator 
Inhofe;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse  and  David  A.  Lewis,  assistants  to 
Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  Pa- 
tricia J.  Buckheit  and  John  P.  Stevens,  assistants  to  Senator 
Glenn;  C.  Richard  D'Amato  and  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistants  to  Sen- 
ator Byrd;  William  Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  John  F. 
Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman;  Randall  A.  Schieber,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Bryan;  and  Dave  Davis,  assistant  to  Senator 
Hutchison. 

(1) 


OPENE^G  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senator 
Warner  was  the  one  that  asked  that  we  have  a  briefing  on  this 
subject,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  do  so,  and  we  thank  you  gentle- 
men for  coming. 

The  committee  meets  today  to  receive  a  briefing  on  current  oper- 
ations in  Bosnia  and  to  review  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
recent  loss  of  an  F-16  over  Bosnia.  There  are  two  areas  of  possible 
concern  that  have  been  raised  by  the  loss  of  Captain  O'Grady's  F- 
16:  the  timely  distribution  of  intelligence  to  tactical  units  and  the 
overall  adequacy  of  airborne  electronic  warfare. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  witnesses  about  the  adequacy  of  air- 
borne electronic  warfare  during  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1996 
defense  authorization  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  answer  has  too  often 
been  to  acknowledge  a  need,  but  not  to  fund  programs  to  provide 
up  to  date  jamming  capability.  I  would  be  very  interested  to  see  the 
role  airborne  electronics  did  play  or  should  have  played  in  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  downing  of  Captain  O'Grady's  F-16  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  adequacy  of  our  ability  to  distribute  intel- 
ligence data  quickly.  Despite  earlier  assertions  that  Captain 
O'Grady's  shootdown  was  due  to  an  intelligence  failure,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  this  was  more  a  failure  of  data  distribution. 

Of  particular  concern  is  our  ability  to  share  intelligence  with  al- 
lied forces.  If  the  United  States  is  to  participate  effectively  with  al- 
lied forces  and  if  the  United  States  is  to  have  confidence  in  allied 
components  for  critical  mission  support,  we  must  ensure  that  we 
are  fully  interoperable. 

A  final  issue  that  goes  beyond  the  technical  questions  of  what 
went  wrong  has  to  do  with  the  role  of  the  Serbian  Government.  It 
now  appears  that  Captain  O'Grady's  shootdown  was  the  result  of 
a  carefully  prepared  trap  which  involved,  to  some  degree,  the  use 
of  Serbian  air  traffic  control  or  air  defense  radars. 

The  committee  is  anxious  to  see  whether  we  can  learn  if  Serbia 
was  a  knowing  participant  in  the  setting  of  this  trap  or  whether 
Bosnian  Serbs  were  merely  able  to  exploit  Serbian  radar  data  in 
an  unassisted  manner. 

We  look  forward  to  the  briefings  and  again  thank  of  all  you  wit- 
nesses for  coming  today.  We  would  be  very  pleased  now  to  hear 
from  you.  General,  if  you  want  to  proceed. 

General  Estes.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  have  started  the  hear- 
ing and  Mr.  Slocombe  has  just  joined,  I'll  go  ahead  and  say  a  wel- 
come and  how  pleased  we  are  to  be  in  front  of  the  committee  this 
morning  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  address  the  issues  that 
you  just  mentioned. 

The  initial  purpose  of  what  we  will  do,  then,  will  be  to  in  fact 
give  the  committee  an  operations  and  intelligence  update  on  the 
current  situation  in  Bosnia.  We  will  then  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  shootdown  of  Captain  O'Grady's  F-16.  I  brought  with  me  Admi- 
ral Moore,  who  was  in  fact  the  individual  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
JCS  directed  to  do  the  after-action  study.  He  will  personally  go 
through  the  findings  that  we  had  as  a  result  of  the  shootdown. 


Then  Mr,  Slocombe  is  here,  Secretary  Slocombe,  to  address  policy 
issues  that  the  committee  may  in  fact  have  on  the  situation  in 
Bosnia.  Let  me  just  see  if  Mr.  Slocombe  has  any  opening  comments 
he  wants  to  make  before  we  turn  to  General  Hughes  for  his  portion 
of  this  hearing. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Slocombe. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  B.  SLOCOMBE,  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DEFENSE  FOR  POLICY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE ACCOMPANIED  BY:  LT.  GEN.  HOWELL  M.  ESTES,  II, 
USAF,  DIRECTOR  FOR  OPERATIONS,  OFFICE  OF  JOINT 
CHIEFS  OF  STAFF;  LT.  GEN.  WESLEY  K.  CLARK,  USA,  DIREC- 
TOR FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANS  AND  POLICY;  MAJ.  GEN.  PAT- 
RICK M.  HUGHES,  USA,  DIRECTOR  FOR  JCS  SUPPORT,  DE- 
FENSE INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY;  AND  REAR  ADM.  CHARLES 
W.  MOORE,  JR.,  USN,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  FOR  CURRENT  OP- 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  being 
late.  They  turned  up  the  gain  on  the  metal  detector  and  it  took  a 
minute. 

We  have  a  series  of  briefings  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee  and  then  we  stand  ready  to  take  your  questions  on 
any  aspect  of  this  difficult  situation.  I  think  the  most  efficient 
thing,  with  your  permission,  is  to  go  immediately  to  the  briefing. 
So  with  the  committee's  permission,  I  would  like  to  ask  General 
Estes  or  whoever  you  want  to  begin  first.  General  Hughes  will 
begin  the  briefing. 

General  Hughes.  Good  morning,  sir. 

This  is  a  presentation  concerning  the  fall  of  Srebrenica  and  the 
current  situation.  It  is  being  given  at  the  Secret  NOFORN  level,  al- 
though a  good  deal  of  this  information  has  been  and  is  releasable 
to  NATO. 

There  should  be  two  of  those  books,  sir.  That  is  all  I  was  able 
to  bring. 

Srebrenica  Historical  Summary 
[Deleted.] 

This  event  began  on  July  6  [deleted]. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

[Deleted].  On  July  8,  while  shelling  continued,  the  Bosnian  Serb 
Army  did  penetrate  the  southern  part  of  the  enclave  some  3  kilo- 
meters from  the  south.  Two  Dutch  UNPROFOR  OP's,  outposts, 
were  overrun  on  that  day  and  one  Dutch  soldier  was  killed  during 
an  unfortunate  exchange  of  fire  during  that  period  of  time. 

Also  on  the  8th,  20  Dutch  soldiers  were  taken  [deleted]. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

On  July  10  [deleted]. 

On  July  11  [deleted]. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  or  the  group  here  that  the 
Dutch  peacekeepers  in  this  enclave  were  never  equipped  for  this 
kind  of  fighting.  They  were  there  to  ensure  the  security  of  humani- 
tarian services  and  support  and  to  control  the  enclave  from  the 
standpoint  of  humanitarian  assistance,  but  not  to  act  as  a  repelling 


force  or  to  engage  in  direct  conflict  of  this  type.  So  they  were  ill- 
prepared  for  this  sort  of  activity  to  go  on. 

[Slide  deleted.! 

[Deleted.] 

[Slide  deleted.] 

Continuing  on,  the  reaction  to  the  close  air  strikes  on  the 
Bosnian  Serb  attacks  was  nothing  that  would  surprise  any  of  you. 
The  Muslim  political  entities  were  very  critical  and  continue  to  be 
to  this  day.  The  Western  governments  expressed  dismay  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways. 

What  was  interesting  was  that  the  Bosnian  Serb  political  offi- 
cials were  silent  and  they  remained  silent,  in  fact,  until  last  night, 
when  Mr.  Karadzic  made  certain  public  pronouncements  on  Ser- 
bian TV.  The  only  person,  the  only  leader  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs, 
who  became  active  on  the  12th  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  11th 
about  events  in  was  the  Bosnian  Serb  military  commander.  Gen- 
eral Mladic. 

[Deleted.]  He  has  made  a  number  of  threats  and  demands,  most 
of  which,  by  the  way,  have  not  held  up.  He  gave  time  lines  that 
he  would  shell  the  Dutch  compound  if  disarmament  did  not  take 
place,  and  that  deadline  has  since  passed  without  shelling  and 
without  disarmament, 

[Deleted.]  Virtually  all  of  the  population  of  the  city  departed  be- 
tween the  11th  and  12th  and  essentially  became  refugees.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  went  to  Potocari. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  some  additional  few  Dutch  peacekeepers 
taken  hostage  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  We  hold  the  total  number  this 
morning  of  Dutch  peacekeepers  being  held  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to 
be  51,  in  three  different  locations. 

We  also  hold  that  the  entire  Dutch  military  force,  [deleted]  is 
now  essentially  complaint  to  the  Serbs.  They  are  surrounded  by  the 
Serbs,  their  compound  is  surrounded  by  refugees,  and  they  are  es- 
sentially doing  what  the  Serbs  tell  them  to  do,  within  reason. 

I  might  comment  on  the  government  military  force.  Some  time 
on  the  10th,  the  government  force  apparently  left  the  battlefield, 
and  by  leaving  the  battlefield  what  I  mean  is  that  they  departed 
their  fighting  positions,  they  melted  away  into  the  countryside,  and 
were  no  longer  defenders  of  the  city. 

We  do  not  know — I  do  not  know  as  I  sit  here  this  morning  why 
they  did  that.  It  could  have  been  that  they  had  orders  to  do  that 
in  order  to  preserve  their  force.  It  could  have  been  that  a  local  com- 
mander made  an  independent  decision  to  do  that,  based  upon  Serb 
offensive  pressure.  For  whatever  reason,  on  the  10th  and  certainly 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  most  of  the  Bosnian  Government  force 
was  gone. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

I  will  show  you  a  few  more  pictures.  Once  again,  I  think  they  are 
kind  of  hard  to  see.  This  is  a  photo  of  Srebrenica  U.N.  compound 
area,  and  it  [deleted]. 

Next  viewgraph,  please. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

Give  me  the  next  one,  please. 

[Slide  deleted.] 


I  will  cover  the  situation  as  I  know  it  today  in  Potocari.  We  be- 
lieve this  morning  that  there  are  between  24,000  and  27,000  refu- 
gees actually  at  Potocari.  We  believe  that  there  are  7,000  to  8,000 
refugees  moving  toward  Potocari.  These  additional  7,000  to  8,000 
refugees  are  people  who  left  the  city  of  Srebrenica,  went  into  the 
surrounding  countryside,  and  are  just  now  believing  that  they  can 
gain  safe  haven  in  the  Potocari  area. 

That  tracks  with  what  our  belief  was  about  the  total  number  of 
people  in  this  enclave  prior  to  the  Bosnian  Serb  offensive,  which  we 
held  to  be  roughly  40,000  people. 

[Deleted.] 

Last  night  the  Bosnian  Serbs  began  to  convoy  these  people  out 
of  Potocari  over  to  a  site  in  Muslim-held  Bosnia  just  south  of  Tuzla 
called  Kladanj.  At  Kladanj  there  is  a  transfer  in  effect,  where  they 
move  these  people  by  bus  or  truck  to  within  about  3  statute  miles 
of  the  line  of  confrontation  and  literally  drop  them  off.  Last  night 
they  dropped  them  off  in  darkness. 

They  are  then  asking  them  to  walk  by  road  over  to  the  town  of 
Kladanj,  where  they  will  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  Bosnian  Mus- 
lim Government. 

They  have  just  assembled  today  a  very  large  number  of  vehicles. 
We  do  not  know  how  many,  but  we  are  characterizing  it  as  perhaps 
in  the  hundreds,  low  hundreds  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  buses  and 
trucks  and  other  conveyances,  to  try  to  speed  this  movement  of  ref- 
ugees out  of  Potocari  over  to  Bosnian  Government  territory. 

Now,  we  think  the  Serbs  would  like  to  do  this  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  is  even  some  indication  that  they  would  like  to  con- 
duct this  movement  out  of  Potocari  today,  if  possible.  But  we  do  not 
think  they  could  get  it  done  in  that  short  a  period  of  time.  But  we 
definitely  believe  that  they  are  going  to  try. 

The  Bosnian  Serb  military  has  now  controlled  completely 
Srebrenica  and  virtually  all  of  the  enclave  is  in  their  hands.  Thev 
are  also  in  control  of  Potocari,  They  are  not  inhabiting  the  Dutcn 
compound,  but  they  are  in  direct  control  around  the  Dutch 
compound.  So  they  are  going  to  continue  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tions and  direct  this  evacuation  of  refugees,  and  at  some  subse- 
quent time  will  undoubtedly  direct  the  movement  of  the  Dutch 
peacekeepers  onward. 

Next  slide,  please. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

I  will  show  you  a  couple  more  photographs  here  that  show  the 
refugee  situation. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

Next  one.  That  was  an  overall  view. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

[Deleted.]  It  shows  the  U.N.  compound  itself  there.  That  is  the 
compound.  You  can  see  [deleted]. 

Next  slide. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

Next  slide. 

[SHde  deleted.] 

And  finally,  this  shows  the  [deleted]  which  was  in  fact  given  up 
by  the  Dutch  peacekeepers  and  is  now  [deleted]. 


Next  slide. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

The  humanitarian  situation  at  Potocari  is  severe.  Once  again,  we 
are  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  Serb  movement  of  these  refu- 
gees away  from  here.  But  if  the  refugees  are  forced  to  remain  at 
Potocari  for  any  long  period  of  time,  then  the  delivery  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  will  become  critical  to  that  site. 

We  know  that  at  least  one  humanitarian  convoy  is  under  way, 
from  Serbia  across  the  border  into  the  Potocari  area.  [Deleted.]  We 
received  a  late  report  that  some  of  the  NGO's  and  perhaps  the  U.N, 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  people  are  trying  to  appeal  di- 
rectly the  General  Mladic  to  let  that  convoy  through. 

Next  slide. 

I  believe  I  have  covered  all  of  this.  There  is  one  part  of  this  I 
would  like  to  highlight  to  you,  and  that  is  [deleted].  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  Serbs  have  in  mind  at  this  time,  but  in  the 
past  when  they  have  [deleted]. 

Next  slide. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

Turning  to  other  enclaves,  the  Zepa  enclave,  which  is  just  south 
of  Srebrenica,  has  been  shelled  for  the  past  few  days.  It  has  not 
been  directly  attacked  by  any  large  force.  However,  2  days  ago  the 
small  OP  manned  by  Ukrainian  defenders  at  Zepa  was  overcome 
by  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  that  OP  continues  to  be  held  by  Serb  forces. 
At  that  OP  this  morning,  [deleted]. 

We  say  that  there  are  no  immediate  indications  of  a  major  attack 
against  Zepa.  However,  [deleted]. 

Next  slide. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

In  this  case  Zepa  is  a  much  different  kind  of  compound  than 
Srebrenica.  It  is  much  smaller,  15,000  people.  It  has  130  Ukrainian 
defenders  and  that's  all.  [Deleted.] 

Next  slide. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

Senator  NuNN.  How  about  IVIuslim  defenders? 

General  Hughes.  There  is  a  limited  number  of  IVIuslim  defend- 
ers. We  hold  there  to  be  about  1,000  IVIuslim  troops  there.  However, 
our  numbers  are  approximate.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

The  impact  of  all  this  on  the  Bosnian  Government,  is  pretty  seri- 
ous in  our  view  [deleted]. 

Next  slide. 

[Slide  deleted.] 

[Deleted]  and  we  think  they  will  continue  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  in  those  areas  as  they  are  able  to. 

We  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  interdict  humanitarian  and 
U.N.  operations  whenever  they  can. 

[Deleted].  It  already  has  had,  and  we'll  see  dire  conditions  begin 
to  exist  in  Zepa  and  probably  affect  Gorazde  as  well. 

Unless  you  have  any  questions,  sir,  that  is  the  end  of  my  presen- 
tation this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  end  on  one  note.  I  showed  a  slide  here  inadvert- 
ently that  had  a  Top  Secret  Codeword  marking  on  it,  but  did  not 
have  Top  Secret  Codeword  information  on  it.  So  my  apologies  for 
having  the  slide  mismarked. 


General  Estes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  if  you  do  not  mind,  what 
I  would  like  to  do  is  go  ahead  with  the  operations  update  that  I 
have  that  relates  and  sort  of  complements  what  General  Hughes 
just  went  through,  and  then  if  we  could  take  committee  questions 
on  the  current  Ops  and  intelligence  situation  we  would  be  happy 
to  do  that. 

With  your  permission,  we  will  go  ahead. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  You  may  proceed. 

General  Estes.  This  morning  I  have  been  on  the  telephone,  as 
have  others,  trying  to  get  the  current  perspective  from  our  NATO 
commanders  as  well  as  U.N.  commanders.  I  think  it  is  best,  rather 
than  use  the  slides  that  I  have  here,  for  me  to  relay  to  you  what 
I  am  hearing  from  them,  because  that  is  what  is  relevant  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

The  focus  right  now  of  both  the  U.N.  and  NATO  is  on  ensuring 
that  humanitarian  aid  gets  to  the  refugees  of  Srebrenica.  That  is 
the  primary  focus. 

The  second  thing  they  are  doing  right  now  is  looking  at  evacu- 
ation options  dealing  with  the  Dutch  that  are  in  Srebrenica  and 
looking  ahead  at  Zepa  and  the  possibility  of  having  to  withdraw 
Ukrainians.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  requirement  to  do  ei- 
ther at  this  point,  but  they  are  planning  those  options. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Dutch  orders  right  now  are  to  stay  until  all 
of  the  refugees  that  want  to  leave  Srebrenica  and  that  is  the 
tasking  they  have  and  those  are  the  orders  that  they  are  following. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  threat  to  the  Dutch.  In  fact, 
the  Dutch  have  not  been  disarmed  nor  have  their  communications 
been  taken  away  from  them.  So  the  U.N.  commanders  are  able  to 
talk  to  their  Dutch  commanders  in  Srebrenica  just  like  they  have 
always  been  able  to  do. 

As  General  Hughes  described,  the  Dutch  have  in  fact  been  sur- 
rounded by  Serbs,  but  they  are  not  under  direct  threat  from  the 
Serbs  and  they  are  able  to  carry  out  the  tasks  of  ensuring  the  refu- 
gees are  humanely  treated.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  imme- 
diate problem  with  that.  In  terms  of  resupply  efforts  that  General 
Hughes  described,  there  are  a  couple  of  options:  some  humani- 
tarian aid  coming  from  Croatia,  Zagreb,  and  other  humanitarian 
aid  coming  from  Serbia  and  from  Belgrade.  There  are  efforts  to  get 
those  aid  convoys  down  to  provide  food  and  supplies  to  the  refugees 
that  remain  in  Srebrenica. 

It  appears  to  the  Dutch  that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  are  gofng  to 
make  a  concerted  effort  today  to  move  as  many  of  the  remaining 
refugees  that  are  in  Srebrenica  and  up  at  Potocari  back  over  to  the 
main  part  of  gm-held  territory  in  the  center  part  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

At  this  point — and  this  is  not  an  official  position,  but  in  fact  at 
the  discussion  level — it  does  not  appear  that  the  U.N.  commanders 
are  going  to  support  any  attempt  by  the  U.N.  to  retake  Srebrenica 
forcefully.  It  expects,  as  you  heard  General  Hughes  mention,  that 
Zepa  will  be  next,  in  that  it  is  very  lightly  defended  in  terms  of 
government  forces.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  U.N. 
peacekeepers  there,  all  of  them  Ukrainian,  and  they  would  expect 
this  to  be  the  next  place  to  fall  in  terms  of  the  enclaves. 
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The  U.N.  view  is  that  Grorazde  is  different.  It  was  not  demili- 
tarized, as  Zepa  and  Srebrenica  were,  when  the  safe  areas  were  set 
up.  The  Bosnian  Government  forces  are  in  a  much  better  position 
to  defend  Gorazde  and  they  expect  a  much  greater  fight  if  in  fact 
the  Serbs  try  to  remove  the  Bosnian  forces  and  the  Bosnian  refu- 
gees that  are  there  in  the  safe  area  to  the  central  part  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

Regarding  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force  that  General  Hughes  made 
reference  to,  as  we  speak  the  British  and  French  and  Dutch  are  in 
the  process  of  moving  forces  to  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Airlift  is  under 
way,  sealift  is  under  way,  all  of  that  is  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  this  month  in  terms  of  the  movement  of  about  10,000  additional 
forces  that  will  be  under  U.N.  command. 

As  General  Hughes  has  alluded  to,  this  might  be  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Bosnian  Serbs  acted  when  they  did  against  these  en- 
claves. They  could  see  that  this  Rapid  Reaction  Force  was  coming 
and,  whatever  action  they  wanted  to  take  they  wanted  to  take  be- 
fore that  force  was  in  place. 

Clearly,  the  U.N.  is  at  least  considering  plans  at  this  point,  based 
on  my  personal  understanding,  of  using  this  Rapid  Reaction  Force 
to  keep  the  lines  of  supply  and  resupply  open  to  Sarajevo,  using 
primarily  the  Mount  Igman  route.  There  is  some  consideration 
being  given  that,  if  Gorazde  comes  under  attack,  and  this  Rapid 
Reaction  Force  is  in  place  there  is  a  possibility  the  U.N.  might  con- 
sider using  this  Rapid  Reaction  Force  to  reinforce  its  chapter  VI 
peacekeepers  there  in  terms  of  trying  to  prevent  the  hostilities 
from  escalating. 

That  is  the  picture  that  we  currently  have  from  the  theater,  from 
the  commanders  that  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  as  of  just  about 
an  hour  ago.  There  are  some  evacuation  options  being  considered 
in  terms  of  UNPROFOR  forces  that  appear  not  to  be  at  risk  as  they 
are  not  being  able  to  do  the  exact  mission  they  were  sent  forth  to 
do,  such  as  we  have  in  Srebrenica  right  now. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  evacuation  options  will  be  required 
in  terms  of  an  emergency  extraction,  because  they  are  not  under 
threat  and,  depending  on  how  negotiations  go  with  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,  they  may  in  fact  be  able  to  drive  out  and  not  require  any 
assistance  from  anybody. 

The  U.N.  at  this  point  in  time  has  told  the  Dutch  commanders 
that  they  should  plan  to  leave  with  their  equipment,  and  if  the 
Serbs  do  not  allow  them  to  do  that,  they  should  take  steps  to  de- 
stroy the  equipment  before  they  leave  so  it  does  not  fall  into 
Bosnian  Serb  hands. 

While  I  have  a  lot  of  other  information  in  terms  of  what  the 
NATO  plan  is  for  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR,  I  think  I'll  stop 
because  most  of  the  repercussions  of  40104  for  a  withdrawal  of 
UNPROFOR,  the  various  options  ranging  from  an  emergency  ex- 
traction to  the  full  deployment  of  all  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
full-up  plan  have  been  covered  with  this  committee  in  the  past. 

With  that,  I  think  I  will  stop,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  with  my  col- 
leagues' permission.  General  Hughes  and  I  will  take  very  brief 
questions  on  what  we  have  covered,  and  then  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  to  the  issue  the  hearing  was  set  up  for  in  the  first 


place,  which  was  the  F-16  shootdown.  We  can  quickly  cover  that 
for  you  and  then  get  to  any  other  questions  that  you  all  may  have. 

Chairman  THUiiMOND.  I  have  a  question,  and  any  of  you  can  an- 
swer if  you  choose.  Three  safe  havens  or  enclaves  have  either  been 
overrun  or  are  in  danger  of  being  overrun  shortly  by  the  Bosnian 
Serbs.  The  Serbs  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  U.N.  to  deliver 
humanitarian  aid  to  Srebrenica.  Essentially,  the  U.N.  force  has 
been  ineffective  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be  made  effec- 
tive, even  with  the  addition  of  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force,  since  it 
would  still  be  under  U.N.  command. 

Now,  the  question  is:  Does  the  administration  still  believe  that 
U.N.  forces  are  providing  a  valuable  function  in  Bosnia,  or  does  it 
believe  that  these  recent  events  are  a  turning  point  in  the  Bosnian 
war  that  will  convince  the  U.N.  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the 
area,  or  will  it  allow  U.N.  forces  to  more  aggressively  defend  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Since  the  question  is  about  the  administration's 
policy,  perhaps  it  is  more  appropriate  that  I  should  answer  that, 
although  any  observations  that  any  of  my  colleagues  want  to  make 
from  the  uniformed  side  I  know  the  committee  will  want  to  hear. 

There  are  three  parts  to  your  question:  Is  the  U.N.  UNPROFOR 
force  still  doing  useful  work?  Do  we  believe  that  it  should  stay?  Do 
we  believe  that  it  will  stay,  that  is,  that  the  countries  will  continue 
to  keep  their  people  here,  and  do  we  believe  there  is  any  prospect 
of  it  becoming  more  effective  in  the  future? 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  humiliating  setback  for  the 
U.N.  We  have  always  understood  that  the  enclaves  were  highly 
vulnerable.  It  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  mission  of  the  U.N.,  these 
very  small  forces,  small  even  compared  to  the  size  of  the  Bosnian 
Government  forces  in  these  enclaves,  themselves  to  provide  a  direct 
defense. 

But,  all  that  said,  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  a  terrible  setback.  It  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the 
Serbs  to  be  entirely  ruthless  in  how  they  conduct  themselves. 

All  that  said,  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  U.N.  force  is 
continuing  to  provide  a  useful  service.  In  a  sense,  the  problem  that 
we  face  in  Srebrenica,  where  the  U.N.  has  been  unable  to  help  get 
supplies  through  and  to  stabilize  the  situation,  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem that  could  become  general  over  the  whole  country. 

As  it  stands  now,  of  course,  in  central  Bosnia,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  U.N.  force  is  deployed,  the  situation  is  relatively  good  for  the 
civilian  population.  Convoys  get  through  to  the  core  areas  rou- 
tinely. There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  local  economic  activity. 
There  is  fighting  on  the  perimeter  or  the  marginal  areas,  but  the 
level  of  fighting  is  considerably,  very  considerably  reduced  and  has 
only  marginal  impact  on  the  civilian  population. 

The  U.N.  also  provides  an  important  function  in  helping  to  su- 
pervise and  implement  the  one  peace  that  there  is  to  keep  in 
Bosnia,  which  is  the  agreement  Bosnia  the  Croats  and  the  Mus- 
lims, the  so-called  federation  agreement. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Sarajevo,  in  recent  days,  as  the  briefing 
indicated,  the  U.N.  has  been  moving  supplies  at  night  over  the  so- 
called  Mount  Igman  Road,  which  is  a  road,  not  much  more  than 
a  track  over  a  mountain  just  to  the  south  of  Sarajevo.  The  moun- 
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tain  is  a  U.N. -occupied  area,  not,  at  least  officially,  controlled  by 
either  of  the  parties. 

My  understanding  is  that  a  significant  number  of  convoys  have 
gotten  through  at  night  over  this  road.  I  talked  to  a  French  col- 
league yesterday.  They  have  in  mind,  with  the  forces  which  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force,  the  part  that  has  al- 
ready arrived,  trying  to  expand  the  use  of  that  road. 

The  situation  is  extremely  bad,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  would  be  any  better  at  all  if  UNPROFOR  left.  In  each  of  the  con- 
tributing countries,  there  are  obviously  public  questions  similar  to 
the  kind  of  question  you  asked:  Is  UNPROFOR  doing  anything  use- 
ful? Should  we  stay?  Can  we  afford  the  cost? 

I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  if  the  situation  does  not  improve 
countries,  one  after  another,  will  begin  to  pull  their  people  out.  But 
as  of  now,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  the  troop  contributing 
countries,  none  intend  to  pull  out  of  the  enterprise.  That  includes 
the  Dutch,  who  intend  that  their  forces  when  they  finish  getting 
the  refugees  into  some  place  of  safety,  will  then  come  and  join  the 
U.N.  force  in  central  Bosnia. 

The  British  have  no  plans  to  pull  out  of  Grorazde  and  the  Ukrain- 
ians. We  had  the  Ukrainian  defense  minister  here  in  Washington 
for  the  last  week.  They  will  continue  to  provide  their  forces.  They 
are  still  in  Zepa  and  they  will  continue  to  be  there. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible, if  the  U.N.  has  the  desire  to  do  it,  they  will  have  more 
means.  It  is  important  to  be  clear  that  the  function  of  the  Rapid 
Reaction  Force  is  not  to  win  the  war  for  the  Bosnians.  It  is  not 
even  to  impose  the  U.N.  resolutions  on  force. 

It  is  to  provide  more  muscle  to  back  up  U.N.  units  when  they  get 
in  trouble.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  in  this  situation,  if 
the  Rapid  Reaction  Force  had  been  in  place,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  move  forces  into  Srebrenica  to  assist  in  this  kind  of  last 
minute  Dutch  effort  to  hold  off  the  attack. 

There  is  no  certainty  about  what  will  happen,  but  the  force  is  on 
its  wav  in  and  will  provide  roughly  a  one-third  addition  to  the  total 
U.N.  force,  and  that  addition  will  be  in  the  form  of  combat  units, 
not  the  relatively  small  forces  which  have  been  in  place  before. 

That  in  summary  is  why  we  think  it  continues  to  be  useful  to 
have  UNPROFOR  in  place.  You  would  generalize  the  problem  at 
Srebrenica  if  it  pulled  out,  quite  apart  from  all  the  other  problems 
that  would  follow. 

Now,  do  either  of  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Any  further  comment?  Any  of  you  want  to 
add? 

General  Estes.  I  do  not  think  I  would  add  anything  to  that. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Estes,  in  May  you  testified  before 
the  committee  about  Operations  Plan  40104.  In  that  briefing  you 
described  three  options  for  emergency  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR 
on  short  notice.  In  particular,  you  mentioned  that  the  medium  re- 
sponse option  was  the  best  contingency  response  and  the  most 
flexible  because  it  would  be  deployed  in  4  days. 

Is  there  any  discussion  of  employing  this  option  to  help  the 
UNPROFOR  forces  who  are  under  siege  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  for 
example  provide  fire  support,  rescue  hostages,  or  extract  personnel? 
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General  Estes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  option  we  discussed,  dealing 
with  the  amphibious  readiness  group  and  the  Marine  expeditionary 
unit  is  of  course  still  in  the  Adriatic.  They  do  have  plans,  thorougn 
plans,  to  carry  out  the  operation  if  in  fact  they  are  requested  to  do 
so  in  an  extremis  condition. 

But  none  of  the  commanders  on  the  United  Nations  side  nor  the 
NATO  side  view  the  Dutch  as  being  in  an  extremis  condition  in 
which  their  lives  are  threatened.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  the  opposite. 
While  they  are  in  fact  surrounded  by  Serbs,  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  the  detainees  that  the  Serbs  have  now  nor  the  Dutch  which 
are  in  the  U.N.  compound  in  Potocari  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
lives. 

So  there  is  no  plan  by  either  the  U.N.  to  request  NATO  support 
nor  NATO  to  provide  support  in  the  immediate  future,  because  an 
extremis  condition  does  not  exist.  So  to  answer  your  question  di- 
rectly, the  option  is  there.  A  plan  has  been  built  to  support  the  op- 
eration if  it  is  requested,  but  it  has  not  been  requested,  and  at  this 
point  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will  be  requested. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Now,  is  the  United  States  in  a  position  to 
undertake  this  option  if  a  request  for  help  comes  from  our  allies? 

General  Estes.  Again,  I  am  certain  that  the  request  would  have 
to  come  from  the  U.N.  NATO  would  have  to  make  a  decision  that 
it  is  going  to  support  a  withdrawal  effort  and  that  any  effort  the 
United  States  became  engaged  in  would  be  done  under  the  NATO 
auspices,  under  NATO  ROE.  So  if  in  fact  the  Dutch  or  any  other 
of  the  UNPROFOR  commanders  felt  their  force  was  at  risk  and  re- 
quired an  extremis  removal  the  U.N.  would  have  to  come  to  NATO 
and  request  that  be  done,  and  the  United  States  would  provide 
support  as  determined  by  this  country  under  the  NATO  hat. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Recently  when  Prime  Minister  Silajdzic  was  here,  one  of  the 
things  he  said  to  me  directly  was  that,  if  the  U.N.  pulled  out, 
which  at  that  stage  he  was  more  or  less  advocating,  the  Muslim 
forces  would  be  able  to  protect  the  enclaves.  Now,  they  had  4,000 
forces  there. 

One  question  is,  you  said  it  was  demilitarized  and  Gorazde  is 
not.  How  was  the  city  demilitarized  if  there  were  4,000  Muslim 
forces  there? 

The  second  question  is,  they  outnumbered  the  people  who  came 
in.  Why  at  this  time  did  they  either  abandon  their  posts  or  capitu- 
late? Do  we  have  any  intelligence  that  shows  that  they  were  or- 
dered out,  or  do  we  have  any  intelligence  that  shows  that  they  in 
effect  intentionally  abandoned  the  enclave?  Do  we  have  any  intel- 
ligence that  shows  why  they  left  without  fighting? 

General  Estes.  Let  me  let  General  Hughes  answer  directly  the 
intel  piece  of  this  and  I  will  come  back  to  this. 

General  Hughes.  I  covered  this  in  my  presentation,  sir.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  why  the  Muslim  force 
departed  the  battlefield.  We  are  speculating  that  they  could  have 
been  ordered  to  depart  because  of  pressure  from  the  Serbs. 

The  figure,  by  the  way,  of  4,000  Muslim  defenders  in  Srebrenica 
is  approximate.  They  are  probably  not  right.  The  exact  number  was 
probably  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  to  3,000,  but  the 
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4,000  was  what  our  order  of  battle  said  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
Bosnian  Serb  offensive. 

We  do  believe  that  the  Serbs  massed  forces  and  probably  boosted 
their  military  presence  in  the  area  to  as  many  as  3,000  Serb  fight- 
ers. Significant  tank  presence,  and  considerable  artillery  and  mor- 
tar fire  came  into  the  city.  We  know  that  for  sure.  So  we  are  not 
too  sure  that,  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  Serbs  did  not  reach 
some  kind  of  a  point  there  where  they  were  the  dominant  force  and 
subsequently  were  able  to  drive  the  Muslim  defenders  out  and  in 
fact  intimidate  the  Dutch  to  some  degree. 

Senator  NUNN.  But  there  was  no  fight  at  all.  It  did  not  look  like 
they  drove  them  out.  It  looks  like  they  just  abandoned  it. 

General  Hughes.  They  did  fight,  sir.  Once  again,  from  the  6th 
through  the  9th  or  so  there  was  resistance  by  the  Muslim  forces, 
and  most  of  that  resistance  was  in  conjunction  with  Dutch  defend- 
ers. There  were  some  cases  where  Muslim  forces  fired  on  the  Dutch 
when  they  thought  the  Dutch  were  withdrawing.  That  happened  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  but  for  the  most  part  the  two  forces  acted  in 
a  complementary  way,  particularly  in  the  southern  end  of  the  city, 
to  resist  Bosnian  Serb  offensive  probes. 

But  when  the  Bosnian  Serbs  brought  tanks  into  that  area  and 
intensified  their  shelling  and  when  the  Dutch  in  fact  called  for  an 
air  strike,  at  about  that  point  in  time  the  Muslim  force  was  no 
longer  seen  on  the  battlefield.  I  do  not  as  I  sit  here  today  know  ex- 
actly why. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Senator,  if  I  could  add  to  that.  When  the  Prime 
Minister  saw  the  Secretary,  he  said  they  would  expect  that  the 
United  States  would  undertake  the  protection  of  the  enclaves;  if  we 
would  not  do  that  they  would  do  the  best  they  could,  and  they  were 
confident  of  their  success. 

I  am  afraid  the  record  of  this  war  is  that  the  Bosnian  Army 
tends,  like  many  other  forces,  to  exaggerate  its  own  capabilities. 
And  for  whatever  reason,  the  fact  is  that  there  was  certainly  not 
a  pitched  battle  to  defend  Srebrenica. 

Senator  NuNN.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  get  this  question  in.  General  Shalikashvili  has  testified  there 
will  be  22  weeks  needed  to  execute  the  NATO  40104  plan. 

Now,  is  that  22  weeks  a  worst  case  scenario?  If  it  is,  what  is  the 
best  case  scenario,  and  what  are  the  assumptions  going  into  that 
22  weeks?  Because  we  may  have  a  resolution  before  us  any  day 
now  that  talks  about  removing  troops  within  90  days  of  certain 
events.  So  I  am  asking  you,  what  is  that  22  weeks?  The  worst  case, 
the  medium  case,  the  best  case?  And  what  are  the  assumptions? 

General  Estes.  Senator  Nunn,  it  is  in  fact  the  time  line  that  is 
built  into  the  plan  if  everything  went  exactly  the  way  NATO  would 
like  it  to,  if  you  had  all  the  time  to  lay  this  thing  out.  So  22  weeks 
is  the  worst  case  from  NATO's  perspective.  It  is  what  the  plan  is 
built  on. 

The  SACEUR  has  made  statements  that  if  in  fact,  in  an  extremis 
condition,  we  needed  to  get  this  plan  rolling,  we  could  execute 
40104  within  30  days,  start  it,  versus  the  10  weeks  that  are  in  the 
plan  right  now  to  start  the  execution.  So  it  is  less  than  half  If  I 
had  to  give  you  a  rough  guess,  that  if  in  fact  all  of  the  parts  of  the 
plan  started  to  move  at  the  same  time,  rather  than  sequentially, 
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the  way  the  plan  lays  it  out,  with  the  communications  going  in 
first,  then  the  support,  and  then  the  combat  force,  and  then  the 
execution,  you  start  all  of  that  at  the  same  time,  like  we  do  in  most 
situations  when  we  are  involved  in  a  crisis,  the  time  line  becomes 
veiy  compressed. 

So  the  22  weeks  I  think,  if  I  had  to  characterize  it,  would  be  the 
maximum  that  they  view.  It  could  go  a  little  longer,  but  that  is 
what  is  in  the  plan,  and  that  in  an  extremis  condition  it  could  be 
compressed  significantly. 

Senator  Nunn.  Okay.  My  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  most  of  my  questions  for  the  F-16  incident, 
but  just  a  couple  of  quick  questions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  U.S.  forces  do  we  have  in  Macedonia 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  is  about  600.  We  can  get  you  the  exact  num- 
ber. 

Senator  Smith.  What  are  the  rules  of  engagement  in  Macedonia 
for  U.S.  forces  if  they  are  fired  upon  across  the  line  from  Bosnia? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Let  me  refer  that  to  General  Estes. 

General  Estes.  The  rules  of  engagement  for  the  forces  in  Mac- 
edonia are  the  same  for  any  forces  engaged  in  this  operation  at  this 
time.  Those  forces  are  under  the  U.N.'s  command  and  control,  and 
they  are  operating  under  the  U.N.  ROE,  which  fully  authorizes 
complete  self-defense  in  accordance  with  any  other  robust  ROE 
that  we  would  become  involved  under  NATO  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  they  are  authorized  every  measure,  to  take  whatever  action 
is  required  in  their  own  defense  or  defense  of  units  surrounding 
them. 

Senator  Smith.  Strictly  defense? 

General  Estes.  They  nave  to  respond  to  action.  In  other  words, 
they  are  not  in  a  position  there,  nor  is  their  mission  associated 
with,  overt  action.  So  they  will  not  be  the  ones  to  initiate  the  ac- 
tion, but  if  there  is  hostile  intent  or  hostile  fire  involved,  they  in 
fact  have  the  right  to  self-defense.  They  may  take  whatever  actions 
are  required  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Let  us  say  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  some 
type  of  artillery  batteries  or  tanks  or  something  close  to  the  line 
between  Bosnia  and  Macedonia.  What  types  of  equipment  do  they 
have  at  their  disposal  to  respond  to  that/ 

General  Estes.  The  peacekeepers  that  are  there  are  not  heavily 
armed  for  full  combat. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  sorry,  Serbia,  not  Bosnia. 

General  Estes.  Right. 

They  have  armored  personnel  carriers  and  things  of  that  kind, 
but  they  are  not  armed  with  tanks.  They  are  not  armed  with  the 
radars  that  in  fact  would  be  required  to  pinpoint  the  location  of 
where  artillery  fire  was  coming  from,  because  that  is  not  viewed  as 
a  threat  on  that  border  at  this  particular  time. 

If  in  fact  that  became  a  problem  down  there  and  it  was  viewed 
as  being  a  threat,  that  sort  of  equipment  could  be  provided  if  in 
fact  it  were  viewed  as  being  needed  for  the  defense  of  those  forces. 
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But  the  threat  of  that  does  not  appear  imminent  by  the  NATO 
commanders  or  by  the  U.N.  commanders  whom  these  people  are 
under  at  the  command  and  control  level. 

Senator  Smith.  Last  question.  What  kind  of  evidence  do  we  have 
regarding  any  types  of  arms,  from  whatever  source,  getting  to  the 
Muslims? 

General  Estes.  General  Hughes. 

Senator  Smith,  What  type  of  arms,  if  any,  and  where  are  they 
coming  from? 

General  Hughes.  Sir,  I  was  asked  this  question  before  before 
this  group  and  I  had  to  defer  the  whole  response  to  a  smaller  group 
in  a  different  kind  of  security  environment,  because  most  of  the  an- 
swer is  derived  from  special  compartmented  intelligence  informa- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  answer.  I  will  have  to  do  so 
elsewhere,  under  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  But  it  is  not  classified  that  there  is  a  substantial 
smuggled  flow  of  arms  into  Bosnia,  most  of  it  through  Croatia. 

Senator  Smith.  That  is  all  I  have  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  some  questions  later  on  on  the  other  subject. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Can  I  just  add  one  sentence,  because  it  comes  up 
all  the  time.  There  are  these  stories  about  American  arms  being 
supplied  covertly  to  the  Bosnians.  I  think  it  is  important  to  have 
it  on  the  record  to  this  committee  that  those  stories  are  wholly  un- 
true. There  may  be  people  on  the  committee  who  think  they  should 
be  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  totally  untrue. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  question  Senator  Nunn  touched  on,  be- 
cause. General  Estes  you  used  the  term  "demilitarized"  with  ref- 
erence to  Srebrenica  and  Zepa,  which  is  what  my  understanding 
was.  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that. 

For  instance,  2  days  ago  Senator  Dole  and  I  were  in  a  phone  con- 
versation with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Bosnia  and  we  asked  him 
about  Srebrenica:  What  is  the  state  of  your  military  there?  And  he 
said:  They  are  disarmed. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  we  evaluate  the  Bosnian  Muslim  mili- 
tary, is  that  your  best  estimate?  In  other  words,  by  the  nature  of 
a  safe  haven,  so-called,  were  they  not  disarmed?  It  was  not  a  real 
fighting  force? 

General  Clark.  Let  me  take  that  one. 

General  Estes.  Just  a  second. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  specifics  of  the  operational  piece  of  it  and 
then  General  Clark  may  have  a  policy  piece  that  he  wants  to  add, 
and  General  Hughes  may  have  something  to  add  from  his  perspec- 
tive as  the  intel  guy. 

But  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  pictures  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
heavy  weapons  that  those  forces  had  at  some  point  in  the  area  of 
Srebrenica  were  in  the  compound  of  the  U.N.  forces. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  that  the  U.N.  essentially  had  disarmed 
them? 

General  Estes.  Not  disarmed  them,  but  in  setting  up  the  demili- 
tarized zone  these  heavy  weapons  were  placed  in  the  U.N. 
compound. 
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Mr.  Slocombe.  The  history  of  this  situation  is  that  almost  2 
years  ago  there  were  attacks.  Several  other  enclaves  were  elimi- 
nated altogether  and  these  two  were  under  attack.  There  was  an 
agreement  to  stop  the  attack  in  exchange  for  demilitarization. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  agreements,  this  one  was  not  actually  carried 
out  with  any  great  thoroughness  and  both  sides  winked  at  the 
proposition  that  the  Bosnian  forces  inside  the  enclaves  continued 
to  have  arms  and  that  the  Serbian,  Bosnian  Serb  forces  surround- 
ing the  enclaves  continued  to  have  arms  and  be  present. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  Bosnian  forces  in  Gorazde  are 
substantially  better,  larger  in  number  and  better  equipped,  than 
the  ones  in  Srebrenica  and  Zepa.  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  is  a 
fair  test  of  what  the  Bosnian  Army  might  be  able  to  do  if  it  decided 
to  fight  to  the  end.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  the  resistance,  though 
certainly  not  zero,  was  not  very  strong. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  case  of 
where  when  the  Serbs  started  to  come,  sort  of  a  well-armed  defen- 
sive force  up  and  ran.  They  were  relatively  unarmed  or  lightly 
armed. 

General  Hughes.  If  I  could  chime  in  for  just  a  minute,  sir. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Yes. 

General  Hughes.  We  have  long  held  that  all  three  of  these  en- 
claves were  vulnerable  to  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Serbs.  No  one 
ever  thought  they  were  defensible,  in  fact.  In  the  case  of  Srebrenica 
and  Zepa,  what  I  call  heavy  arms  held  by  the  Muslim  Government 
were  put  into  weapons  storage  sites,  as  has  been  the  case  through- 
out Bosnia,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Muslims. 

But  the  enclave  itself  was  in  a  Serb-controlled  environment.  All 
the  territory  around  the  enclave  was  held  by  the  Serbs,  so  the 
Serbs  had  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  move  their  own  heavier  weap- 
ons into  this  environment  and  challenge  the  enclave.  We  knew  they 
could  do  that. 

[Deleted.]  However,  in  fact,  in  the  initial  probes  against  this  en- 
clave they  did  use  small  arms  and  mortar  fire.  They  accelerated 
their  activities  using  artillery  fire,  and  when  they  brought  four 
tanks  into  the  battle,  into  the  southern  end  of  the  enclave,  that  is 
when  the  Bosnian  defenders  began  to  reevaluate  their  position. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right.  I  think  what  you  are  saying  reallv 
puts  an  exclamation  point  to  something  Mr.  Slocombe  said,  which 
is  that  the  situation  in  Srebrenica  has  been  humiliating,  it  rs  infu- 
riating, it  is  pathetic,  whatever  people  want  to  call  it,  but  it  is  not 
surprising  from  a  military  point  of  view,  because  these  were  never 
defensible. 

Unfortunately,  the  message  coming  out  of  here  again — and  you 
used  the  word,  Mr.  Slocombe — is  ruthless,  the  ruthlessness  of  the 
Serb  Army.  They  decided  to  essentially  invade  an  undefended,  ef- 
fectively undefended — I  mean,  the  Dutch  forces  were  not  prepared 
to  fight  in  that  sense — undefended  city.  That  is  the  lesson  that  I 
draw  about  their  intention  and  about  what  is  happening  on  the 
ground. 

Can  I  ask  for  the  latest,  insofar  as  it  can  be  discussed  in  this 
more  open  setting,  the  latest  evaluation  you  have  of  the  availability 
of  equipment  to  the  Bosnian  Muslim  Army?  In  other  words,  when 
we  have  talked  before  it  seemed  that  they  were  receiving,  not  from 
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the  United  States,  some  weapons,  but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
heavy  weaponry  that  the  Bosnian  Serb  Army  has.  Is  that  essen- 
tially still  the  case? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Serbs  have  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  heavy  weapons.  The  Bosnians  have  limited 
supplies.  General  Hughes  can  give  us  the  order  of  battle  at  various 
places.  But  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  substantial  Bosnian 
Serb  advantage  in  heavy  weapons. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  that  even  in  the  case  of  Srebrenica,  ac- 
knowledging the  uncertainty  of  the  Bosnian  Muslims  having  had 
their  weapons  in  the  U.N.  compound,  seeing  the  Serbian  tanks 
coming,  there  was  not  a  heck  of  a  lot  they  had  to  defend  with? 

General  Hughes.  They  did  have  some  limited  number  of  anti- 
tank weapons  and  in  fact  they  fired  them,  with  notable  lack  of  suc- 
cess, I  might  add.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain  there,  it  is 
very  difficult. 

But  I  think  I  could  characterize  the  Muslims  as  a  force  which  is 
infantry-heavy,  but  has  recently  been  receiving  weapons  that  would 
give  them  some  capability  to  go  against  armored  vehicles  and  tanks 
in  the  right  operational  environment.  The  Bosnian  Serbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  held  a  marked  advantage  in  tanks  and  ar- 
tillery, and  are  able  to  mass  those  tanks  and  artillery  at  selected 
points,  to  their  great  advantage. 

That  situation  continues  to  be  the  case  right  now. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Shortly  after  we  opened  this  hearing,  I  ob- 
served that  General  Clark,  the  J-5  of  the  Joint  Staff,  had  joined 
us.  General  Clark,  I  just  want  to  welcome  you  here.  Good  morning. 

General  Clark.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  welcome  you.  General  Hughes,  back  to  the  battery,  as  we  say 
in  the  Navy. 

General  Hughes.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  General  Hughes,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  I  think  for  the  American  public,  and  indeed  others 
following  this  most  complex  situation,  is  to  understand  terminol- 
ogy. While  the  term  "peacekeeper"  is  still  making  its  way  into 
clearer  definition  as  time  goes  on,  I  find  that  you  are  using  the 
term  "peacekeeper"  interchangeably  with  the  term  "defender."  Is 
that  intentional? 

General  Hughes.  Circumstances  have  made  it  intentional,  sir. 
People  who  went  to  these  enclaves  and  other  remote  sites  in  Bosnia 
have  in  effect  become,  I  think  I  would  characterize  them  as  assist- 
ing in  the  defense  of  the  particular  area  or  place  when  that  place 
is  threatened. 

The  subtlety  of  that  or  the  change  that  has  occurred  is  that  the 
U.N.  mission  was  to  provide  humanitarian  support  and  a  secure 
environment  in  which  to  do  that,  but  not  to  defend  against  an  ac- 
tive offensive  force  that  was  attacking  you. 

Senator  WAitNER.  That  is  correct. 

General  Hughes.  And  therein  lies  the  difference. 
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Senator  Warner.  In  my  study  of  military  history,  the  word  "de- 
fender" connotes  that  you  give  them  the  adequate  arms  with  which 
to  defend  themselves  and  carry  out  the  mission  of  defense,  and  that 
is  not  the  case  in  these  peacekeeping  operations.  These  folks  have 
very  light  armaments,  if  anything. 

General  Hughes.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Warner.  I  really  think  you  ought  to  go  back,  not  you 
personally  but  whoever  is  writing  the  dictionary  on  this  conflict, 
and  re-examine  the  use  of  the  word  "defender."  They  are  not  de- 
fenders in  my  sense  because  they  are  not  equipped  to  be  defenders. 
They  are  peacekeepers.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  helpful  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  this  thing  as  we  go  on. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Nor,  Senator,  are  they  tasked  to  be  defenders. 

Senator  Warner.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Nor,  Senator,  are  they  tasked  to  be  defenders. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  then  do  not  call  them  defenders. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  agree. 

Senator  Warner.  All  of  us  have  to  go  back  and  try  to  interpret 
this  complex  thing  for  our  constituents  and  others,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  make  it  easier. 

Now,  then.  Secretary  Slocombe,  you  said  no  one  ever  thought 
they  could  be  defended.  You  are  talking  about  the  enclaves? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Yet  we  call  them  "safe  areas."  Again,  to  the 
public,  if  they  are  safe  that  means  they  are  safe,  and  now  they  are 
not  safe.  So  whoever  came  up  with  the  idea  of  calling  them  safe 
areas? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  The  history  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  that  was  a 
term  established  in  a  U.N.  resolution  and,  as  the  U.N.  constantly 
points  out  and  as  UNPROFOR  points  out,  the  U.N.  passes  a  lot  of 
resolutions  without  providing  the  means  to  carry  them  out. 

I  agree  with  you  completely. 

Senator  Warner.  Fine. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  There  has  never  been  a  force  provided  by  any- 
body to  make  these  so-called  "safe  areas"  genuinely  safe. 

Senator  Warner.  You  also  said.  Secretary  Slocombe,  that  the 
new  augmentation  forces.  Rapid  Reaction — there  has  been  several 
names  given  to  them;  that  has  been  an  ever-changing  terminology 
also,  but — "are  to  back  up  when  in  trouble." 

In  military  history  that  means  that  they  can  become  aggressors 
very  quickly;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Particularly  if  they  are  going  to  open  up  those 
logistics  avenues  to  Sarajevo,  that  could  involve  some  pretty  heavy 
fighting. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  could,  and  in  fact  the  practice  that  the  French 
have  been  following,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  the  convoys  are 
fired  on  they  fire  back. 

Senator  Warner.  Fine. 

Secretary  Slocombe,  help  us  understand  more  clearly  as  of  today 
the  state  of  play  of  Bosnia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  principals  in  there.  The  President  of  France  is  out 
saying  we  ought  to  take  a  more  aggressive  role,  and  to  my  under- 
standing the  British  support  a  less  aggressive  role. 
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Of  course,  I  recognize  the  limitations  of  the  United  States  being 
a  spokesman  in  this,  because  we  are  not  on  the  ground,  and  that 
is  the  badge  by  which  you  speak  today,  whether  or  not  you  are  on 
the  ground. 

Also,  bring  into  this  formulation  you  are  about  to  give  us  the  lat- 
est disagreements  between  the  NATO  commander.  I  saw  Admiral 
Smith  on  the  television  last  night  saying  very  firmly:  I  was  given 
a  mission  and  I  carried  it  out.  And  yet  the  Japanese  official  from 
the  U.N.  was  somewhat  contradictory. 

So  all  of  this  is  causing  some  confusion.  What  can  you  do  to  clar- 
ify it  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  The  British  and  French  provide  the  core,  al- 
though not  of  course  even  a  majority,  of  the  forces  in  UNPROFOR. 

Senator  Warner.  We  understand  that.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Their  position  is  that  they  want  to  continue  to 
try  to  improve  UNPROFOR's  capability  and  make  it  work.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  French,  perhaps  characteristically,  talk  a 
more  rhetorically  exciting  game  than  the  British. 

Senator  Warner.  Okay,  so  there  is  a  diversity  of  views  between 
the  French  and  the  British  as  to  the  measure  of  aggressiveness? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  there  really  is. 
There  certainly  is  a  difference  in  their  rhetoric. 

Senator  Warner.  In  their  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Neither  is  interested  in  taking  over  the  war,  ei- 
ther in  the  sense  of  producing  a  Bosnian  victory  or  in  the  sense  of, 
for  example  in  the  safe  area  case,  of  going  out  and  taking  on  the 
job  of  defending  Sarajevo. 

Senator  Warner.  What  is  the  United  States  now  telling  them  as 
we  discuss  with  the  British  and  the  French? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  We  are  telling  them  that  we  want  UNPROFOR 
to  continue  to  remain  operational,  that  we  will  provide  assistance 
in  getting  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force  in,  that  we  will  provide  the 
kind  of  support  which  has  been  discussed  with  this  committee,  in 
addition  to  providing  the  strategic  lift  to  get  them  in,  and  we  will 
provide  close  air  support.  But  we  are  not  going  to  provide  forces  on 
the  ground  or  tactical  lift  for  operations. 

Our  position  is  that  they  should  stay  and  we  will  help,  but  with- 
in quite  severe  limits. 

Chairman  THUitMOND  [presiding].  Senator  Exon  is  next.  We  want 
to  get  to  this  F-16  shootdown,  so  if  the  members  will  limit  their 
questions  it  will  enable  us  to  do  that.  Senator  Exon. 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  say  that  sitting  here  listening  to  all  this,  I  am 
thoroughly  confused,  as  I  think  most  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
are,  as  to  what  the  policy  is  over  there. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  in  several  cases 
this  morning  you  have  referenced  the  fact  that  there  were  Ukrain- 
ian forces  here  and  Ukrainian  forces  there.  The  Russian  forces 
have  not  been  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge.  What  role  are  the  Rus- 
sian forces  on  the  ground  playing  and  where  are  they  at  this  par- 
ticular moment? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  They  are  not  in  any  very  exposed  positions.  My 
recollection  is  that  they  are  in  the  north  central  area,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  central  area,  and  in  Croatia. 
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Senator  ExoN.  I  recognize  that  the  Ukraine  is  a  separate  country 
now,  but  there  is  no  relationship  or  particular  interaction  between 
the  Russian  forces  and  Ukrainian  forces.  In  other  words,  the 
Ukrainian  are  just  like  the  Dutch  and  everybody  else.  They  are 
just  there.  They  happen  to  be,  by  happenstance,  at  a  place  where 
a  safe  enclave  is  being  overrun  by  chance? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Well,  it  is  not  by  chance. 

Senator  ExoN.  Is  that  the  right  understanding? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  was  not  by  chance.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  coun- 
tries to  agree  to  take  over  this  duty.  For  reasons  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Bosnia,  there  is  no  particular  coordination  between  the 
Ukrainians  and  the  Russians.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary. 

Senator  ExoN.  Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  military  people  out 
of  this  for  just  a  moment  if  I  can,  because  they  have  to  carry  out 
policy. 

I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  staunch  defender,  Mr.  Secretary,  of 
the  administration's  position  on  this.  But  the  more  I  see  of  what 
is  going  on  over  there,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where,  of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  sup- 
ply ground  troops,  and  the  only  commitment  that  we  have  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  and  we  are  getting  closer  to  all  the 
time,  using  ground  forces  to  go  in  to  help  extricate  United  Nations 
forces. 

How  many  additional  forces  at  the  present  time  are  being  poured 
in  on  the  ground  with  regard  to  certain  United  Nations  countries 
that  are  sending  additional  troops  in  now?  Is  that  around  40,000? 
Is  that  the  right  figure? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  No.  The  numbers  which  are  actually  coming  in 
now  for  the  so-called  Rapid  Reaction  Force  would  total  about 
10,000.  The  force  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  whole  40104  op- 
eration would  be  very  much  larger,  82,000,  plus  the  number  that 
is  already  there. 

Senator  ExoN.  Now,  of  those  additional  forces,  how  many  thou- 
sand are  going  in  there  not  for  offensive  purposes?  Are  they  going 
in  there  to  try  to  give  some  stability  to  the  overrunning  of  these 
safe  enclaves? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  think  a  good  example  of  what  they  will  be  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  open  this  road  over  Mount  Igman,  or  to  keep  it  open. 
They  have  in  fact  already  been  using  it.  If  it  could  be  used  in  the 
daytime,  it  would  allow  the  amount  of  stuff  carried  over  to  road  to 
increase. 

Senator  ExoN.  So,  Mr.  Secretary,  they  open  that  one  road  and 
take  that  one  situation. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Well,  that  is  Sarajevo.  It  is  a  major  situation. 

Senator  ExoN.  Even  though  we  concentrate  on  that  all  the  time, 
that  is  only  really  a  minuscule  part  of  the  overall  problem  that  we 
are  facing  there,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Sarajevo  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Senator  ExoN.  A  small  part. 

Mr,  Slocombe.  We  can  get  the  figures  on  what  part  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  in  Sarajevo.  It  is  not  trivial  by  any  means.  It  is  not  like 
Zepa  or  Srebrenica.  It  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

Senator  ExoN.  Let  me  switch  to  the  military  people  then  for  a 
moment  if  I  might.  Supposing  tomorrow  or  next  week  or  2  months 
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from  now  or  2  years  from  now,  whenever  it  is,  we  are  called  upon 
by  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill  the  commitment  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  made  with  regard  to  using  our  forces.  When 
we  talk  about  our  forces  going  in  to  attempt  to  extricate  U.N. 
forces,  we  are  talking  about,  obviously,  thousands  of  personnel  and 
quite  an  operation. 

If  we  are  called  upon  to  take  on  that  kind  of  an  operation,  under- 
standing that  we  will  not  know  today  what  the  situation  would  be 
a  month  or  a  year  from  now,  what  timeframe  are  you  people  in  the 
military  indicating  that  would  likely  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
humanitarian  effort  of  extricating  United  Nations  forces  if  that  is 
necessary? 

Is  that  20,000,  40,000,  100,000?  And  is  that  measured  in  weeks, 
months,  or  years? 

General  Estes.  The  size  of  the  force,  the  full  plan  that  NATO 
has  to  do  the  withdrawal,  involves  an  additional  82,000  troops  from 
NATO  countries,  of  which  the  U.S.  would  contribute,  after  agree- 
ment, with  consultations  with  Congress  by  the  President,  to  com- 
mit up  to  25,000.  So  that  is  the  maximum  number. 

It  has  been  made  very  clear  by  the  SACEUR  and  the  theater 
commander,  the  NATO  theater  commander,  who  as  most  of  you 
know  is  Admiral  Layton  Smith,  who  is  also  a  U.S.  admiral,  a  U.S. 
four-star  admiral,  is  that  they  will  not  put  any  more  force  in  than 
is  required  to  do  the  job.  They  are  not  going  to  go  light,  but  it  may 
not  require  all  of  that,  depending  on  the  circumstance. 

So  the  circumstance  will  drive  not  only  how  many  people  it  re- 
quires, but  how  long  it  will  take.  The  maximum  number  of  people 
I  described  to  you,  the  maximum  amount  of  time  that  they  view 
for  this  withdrawal  plan,  is  22  weeks.  So  we  are  talking  almost  6 
months. 

It  takes,  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  about  10  weeks  to  get  the 
force  in  place.  That  is,  putting  in  the  communications,  putting  in 
the  support,  and  then  putting  in  the  combat  force  and  then  execut- 
ing it.  The  SACEUR  has  made  it  clear  that  in  an  extremis  condi- 
tion, if  in  fact  we  had  to  take  immediate  action,  that  he  could  speed 
up  the  flow  of  these  forces  and  begin  the  operation  in  30  days,  vice 
the  10  weeks  that's  laid  out  in  the  plan. 

So  he  could  significantly  speed  up  the  start  of  the  operation.  It 
would  mean  that  we  did  a  lot  of  things  simultaneously  that  we 
would  like  to  do  sequentially  if  we  had  the  option.  So  those  are  the 
time  lines  involved. 

Senator  EXON.  From  a  military  standpoint,  if  we  had  to  go  in  and 
take  part  in  this  exercise,  would  we  choose  to  do  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  or  in  the  middle  of  the  summer?  Which  would  take 
the  longest?  I  assume  the  middle  of  the  winter  would  be  the  tough- 
est time  to  do  it;  is  that  right? 

General  Estes.  I  would  think  that  if  we  try  to  execute  the  plan 
in  the  winter  the  time  lines  would  be  significantly  extended  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  problems  of  the  winter. 

Senator  ExoN.  Very  likely  to  go  beyond  22  weeks? 

General  Estes.  Very  likely. 

Senator  ExoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Slocombe.  Also,  tne  roads  are  terrible  in  spring  and  fall. 
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Chairman  Thurmond.  As  soon  as  we  finish  this  briefing,  we  are 
going  into  the  F-16  shootdown.  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  one  brief  follow-up 
just  on  Senator  Exon's  question? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Yes. 

Senator  NuNN.  What  you  are  saying.  General  Estes,  is  that  the 
plan  calls  for  10  weeks  to  get  started  to  be  in  place,  to  get  started 
to  withdraw,  but  that  could  be  accelerated  in  an  extreme  situation 
to  about  30  days? 

General  Estes.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  NuNN.  Now,  if  you  go  with  the  30-day  beginning  of  the 
withdrawal,  what  does  that  do  to  your  22  weeks  for  the  total?  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  idea  from  day  one  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  to 
get  the  troops  and  the  equipment  and  the  U.N.  personnel  out  of 
there. 

General  Estes.  Senator  Nunn,  if  I  gave  you  an  estimate  on  that 
it  would  be  pure  guesstimate  on  my  part.  I  have  not  heard  from 
SACEUR  in  particular  how  long  it  might  take  to  get  them  out.  I 
have  heard  him  articulate  that  he  would  be  ready  to  go  in  about 
30  days.  So  it  would  be  a  total  guess. 

Again,  it  depends  on  many  of  the  conditions  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  that  is  at  what  time  of  the  year  are  we  doing  this  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  withdrawal? 

Senator  NuNN.  How  about  just  a  range,  a  range?  Minimum  time 
and  maximum  time? 

General  Estes.  My  guess  is  the  minimum,  it  would  take  about 
6  weeks  to  get  everybody  out  if  we  had  equipment  and  people. 

Senator  Nunn.  After  we  start? 

General  Estes.  After  we  had  the  force  in  place,  another  6  weeks 
beyond  the  30  days  to  get  them  in  place. 

Senator  Nunn.  Best  case? 

General  Estes.  That  would  be  absolute  best,  and  it  could  extend 
out  to  about  12  weeks,  which  is  what  is  in  the  current  plan. 

Senator  Nunn.  After  you  start? 

General  Estes.  After  we  start. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  be 
brief. 

What  concerned  me  the  most  in  the  last  hearing  that  we  had  on 
this  issue  was  the  description  of  how  our  troops  would  be  used  to 
help  extricate  our  allies  in  the  U.N.  under  the  NATO  auspices,  and 
"reconfiguration"  was  used  as  one  thing  that  we  would  do  in  addi- 
tion to  evacuation,  and  emergency  situations,  without  any  narrow- 
ing. Is  that  your  understanding  of  what  our  policy  would  be  if  we 
helped  evacuate  the  U.N.  peacekeepers? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  We  would  try  to  respond  to  an  emergency  situa- 
tion if  we  had  to.  But  our  mission  under  any  variant  of  this  would 
be  to  take  forces  that  were  in  a  situation  where  they  could  no 
longer  safely  sustain  themselves — not  do  the  job  safely;  the  job  is 
inherently  unsafe.  They  were  no  longer  able  to  literally  survive, 
and  try  to  get  them  to  a  place  of  safety  as  efficiently  and  rapidly 
as  possible. 
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We  have  made  very  clear,  the  President  has  made  clear,  every- 
body else  involved  in  this  has  made  clear,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  into  the  Bosnian  Serb  of  providing  tactical  lift  to 
UNPROFOR  in  the  sense  of  moving  people  around  to  engage  in  op- 
erations or  anything  like  that.  They  would  all  be  situations  in 
which,  as  potentially  could  have  happened  in  Srebrenica,  it  became 
necessary  to  go  in  and  try  to  get  people  out  who  literally  were  in 
imminent  danger  if  they  were  not  evacuated  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

The  long-term  plan  assumes  a  much  more  organized,  stable  kind 
of  situation,  in  which  there  is  time  for  extensive  preparation,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  done  over  land  with  overwhelming  force  so  as 
to  minimize  the  risk  and  also  make  sure  you  can  get  the  equipment 
out,  the  heavy  equipment  out,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Well,  do  you  not  think  if  you  sign  on  to  help 
reconfigure  the  peacekeepers  that  are  clearly  located  in  different 
parts  of  Bosnia  and  then  you  sign  on  to  the  emergency  situations 
that  might  occur  in  any  kind  of  operation  like  that,  that  that  is  a 
mission  creep? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  No,  because  we  have  not  signed  on  to  reconfigure 
in  the  sense  that,  if  General  Rupert  Smith  thinks  that  he  wants 
a  unit  moved  from  Zenica  to  Sarajevo,  we  will  move  it.  What  we 
have  signed  on — and  I  think  where  the  confusion  about  the  term 
"reconfiguration"  came  up  could  in  fact  be  given  by  an  example 
here.  You  could  have  had  a  situation  in  which  the  Dutch  had  said: 
We  are  and  an  untenable  position  in  Srebrenica  and  we  call  on  the 
U.N.  to  get  us  out. 

They  came  very  close  to  doing  that  as  it  was.  If  the  U.N.  thought 
it  could  not  get  them  out  on  its  own,  it  would  then  call  on  NATO 
and,  after  a  U.S.  decision,  we  would  participate  in  that. 

The  question  would  then  be,  do  we  have  to  take  the  Dutch  all 
the  way  back  to  Holland  or  back  to  Italy,  where  they  would  go  back 
to  Holland  from,  or  if  they  were  willing  to  go  on  in  a  part  of  Bosnia 
continuing  to  participate  in  UNPROFOR  in  an  area  where  it  would 
be  safe,  would  we  in  effect  drop  them  off  there? 

But  we  would  not  come  in  to  do  this  unless  it  was  a  situation 
in  which  allied  or  other  countries'  troops  were  in  a  situation  where 
they  were  in  extremis  and  were  unable  to  get  themselves  out. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
consider  very  carefully  drawing  a  narrower  line  about  the  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  this  extraction.  And  reconfiguration  I  think 
does  lend  itself  to  mission  creep.  I  mean,  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  us  putting  our  troops  into  a  main  line  evacuation 
versus  going  into  a  Srebrenica  and  reconfiguring  troops  in  different 
parts  of  Bosnia,  to  go  into  the  main  line  evacuation. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  You  are  absolutely  right.  Senator,  that  the  hard- 
est problem  about  this  whole  business  is  to  try  to  advance  the  goals 
that  we  want  to  advance  without  getting  any  more  committed  than 
we  want  to  be  to  staying  and  fixing  everything. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  a  danger  that,  even  if  we  had  to 
go  in  and  do  40104  and  did  it  the  heavy  way,  taking  6  months  and 
riding  up  all  the  roads  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  there  would  be 
pressures  to  stay  and  continue  to  try  to  fix  the  problem.  There 
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would  certainly  be  those  pressures  under  some  other  scenarios.  You 
are  absolutely  right  to  be  concerned  about  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  tried  to  be  very  clear  that  any 
American  involvement  in  this  would  for  the  very  limited  mission  of 
doing  what  was  necessary  to  get  our  allies'  forces  out,  or  other 
friendly  countries  like  the  Ukraine.  We  would  get  the  allied  forces 
out  and  then  get  the  American  forces  out  as  expeditiously  there- 
after, without  taking  on  any  additional  missions. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  ask  you  one  quick  question.  My  time 
has  expired,  but  are  we  talking  to  the  Russians  about  working  with 
the  NATO  allies  if  we  do  anything  like  this,  so  that  there  would 
be  some  mix  of  Russians  in  any  kind  of  evacuation? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  The  Russians'  position  is  quite  different  from 
ours.  The  Russians,  broadly  speaking,  are  much  more  sympathetic 
to  the  Serbs  than  we  are. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  We  are  talking  to  them  about  trying  to  reach  a 
diplomatic  solution.  That  said,  the  Russians  have  been  relatively 
constructive  on  these  issues.  There  is  a  limited  number,  I  think  a 
few  hundred,  Russian  troops.  One  of  the  issues  which  has  come  up 
in  the  NATO  planning  is  that  we  anticipate  they  would  not  be  en- 
thusiastic about  putting  their  troops  under  NATO  command,  and 
we  would  figure  out  some  kind  of  a  fig  leaf  for  that. 

We  expect  that  if  there  is  a  general  departure  from  UNPROFOR, 
certainly  the  Russians  and  most  of  the  other  countries  will  want 
to  come  out.  That  even  applies  to  some  of  the  Muslim  countries 
who  have  substantial  forces  there,  who  by  contrast  are  far  more 
sympathetic  politically  to  the  Bosnians.  Even  the  Pakistanis, 
Bangladeshis,  and  so  on  have  said,  if  there  is  a  general  withdrawal 
we  would  want  to  be  included  in  it. 

There  is  an  ad  hoc  political-military  coordinating  group  at  NATO 
that  is  working  between  the  U.N.  and  NATO  to  try  to  work  out  the 
details  of  what  the  U.N.  would  have  to  do.  One  of  the  big  problems 
is  that  in  order  for  the  evacuation  to  work  right,  the  U.N.  has  to 
do  a  fair  amount  of  preparatory  work  before  the  NATO  forces  get 
there.  That  would  include  the  Russians. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  spirit  of  consultation,  I  have  tried  to  suggest  differences, 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  received  in  that  vein.  I  have  a  long- 
standing concern  about  attempts  by  the  legislative  branch  to  get 
too  involved  in,  certainly  in  tactics,  even  in  strategy,  in  anything 
that  could  be  construed  as  micromanagement. 

Having  said  that,  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that  I  am 
frustrated,  and  I  understand  that  you  are,  too.  But  let  me  express 
the  somewhat  cynical  view  that  someone  might  look  at  at  least  two 
of  the  entities.  I  do  not  even  want  to  call  them  combatants  because 
they  are  not,  but  the  UNPROFOR  forces  and  the  Bosnian  Army, 
Muslims,  might  be  compared  as  Potemkin  army  A  and  B  or  what- 
ever else. 

I  am  very  frustrated  in  trying  to  sense  what  significant  role  ei- 
ther are  playing  if  they  only  exist  or  maintain  a  position  at  the  will 
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of  the  Serbs.  Could  you  just  give  me  some  reassurance  that  we 
have  got  an  end  game  in  mind  in  terms  of  continuing  to  suggest 
that  we  protract  the  status  quo? 

We  have  talked  a  bit  about  the  Bosnian  Army  getting  stronger 
and  yet  we  find  that  they  are  essentially  disarmed  and  not  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  significant  offensive  action.  Where  are  we  at 
this  point  in  terms  of  some  objective  that  we  can  feel  some  degree 
of  comfort  that  we  can  achieve,  at  whatever  cost  that  we  may  ac- 
cept? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  have  never  believed  personally  that  the 
Bosnians  have  a  military  option.  They  sometimes  talk  as  if  they 
think  they  do.  They  always  talk  as  if,  if  we  would  only  lift  the  arms 
embargo,  they  would  have  a  military  option. 

They  tried  a  limited  offensive  some  weeks  ago,  to  which  I  person- 
ally think  this  attack  on  Srebrenica  is  a  response,  to  remind  every- 
body who  is  in  charge.  The  Bosnian  Army  is  clearly  better  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  enough  better  than  it  used 
to  be  to  be  able  to  actually  carry  on  offensive  operations  is  a  dif- 
ferent question. 

There  is  also  the  issue  that  we  may  come  to  later  of  what  the 
effect  of  U.S.  arms  supplies  might  be  on  that.  The  terrible  fact  is 
that  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  military  dominance  in  this  area,  and 
the  end  game  which  we  in  the  administration  believe  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  try  to  promote,  is  a  negotiated  settlement  along  the 
lines  of  the  contact  group  plan.  The  transition  from  here  to  there 
is  to  try  to  limit  the  scale  of  the  fighting  and  the  scale  of  the  civil- 
ian suffering  while  we  get  to  a  situation  in  which  both  sides  are 
prepared  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Now,  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  Bosnian  Grovernment  has  accepted 
the  contact  group  plan.  The  problem  is  that  the  Serbs  have  not  ac- 
cepted it. 

We  also  have  a  very  important  interest  in  preventing  this  conflict 
from  spreading,  and  the  chances  of  it  spreading  are  very  substan- 
tial, probably  first  to  Croatia  through  a  variety  of  rather  com- 
plicated ways,  and  then  there  are  possibilities  of  it  spreading  in 
other  areas. 

Senator  ROBB.  How  do  we  maintain  the  credibility  of  our  posi- 
tion, though,  in  view  of  the  ability  of  the  Serb  forces  to  basically 
do  anything  they  want  to  do,  including  humiliating  UNPROFOR, 
the  U.N.,  the  fledgling  but  growing  Bosnian  Army,  or  anyone  else? 
I  mean,  why  continue  with  what  seems  to  be  self-deluding? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  think,  and  again  in  the  spirit  of  consultation, 
it  does  not  sound  very  exciting,  but  the  answer  is  that,  bad  as  the 
present  situation  is,  our  judgment  is  that  the  alternatives  are 
worse.  One  alternative  is  simply  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole 
problem,  pull  out  and  leave  them  all  to  stew  in  their  own  juices 
until  something  happens. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  world  who  think  that  is  the 
right  answer.  There  are  not  very  many  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
not  in  the  administration,  but  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  think 
that  is  the  right  answer:  Treat  this  the  way  we  treat  Sudan  or  Por- 
tuguese East  Timor  or  a  lot  of  other  horrible  situations  in  the 
world. 
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Another  alternative  is  large-scale  intervention.  The  question  is 
who  is  going  to  do  the  intervening?  Clearly  not  us.  I  mean,  I  hope 
not  us.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
who  at  least  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  say:  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  get  a  just  solution  for  the  Bosnians 
and  therefore  I  think  we  collectively  should  be  prepared  to  send  an 
army  to  do  that. 

The  next  option,  the  one  which  is  very  widely  supported,  is  to  lift 
the  arms  embargo. 

Senator  Robb.  After  the  withdrawal  of  UNPROFOR. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Yes.  Let  us  for  the  moment  assume  that  whole 
problem  away.  That  is  a  big  problem,  especially  if  you  are  with- 
drawing UNPROFOR  with  all  the  parties  knowing  that  it  is  a  prel- 
ude to  lifting  the  arms  embargo.  But  let  us  just  assume  that  prob- 
lem away  for  the  moment. 

The  first  problem  is  that  lifting  the  arms  embargo,  if  it  just 
means  telling  the  State  Department  to  stop  denying  licenses  for 
cash  and  carry  sales,  does  not  do  any  good  at  all.  The  Bosnian  Grov- 
ernment  has  made  perfectly  clear,  and  perfectly  reasonably,  that 
they  understand  lifting  the  arms  embargo  to  mean  the  United 
States  undertaking  a  program  of  supply  and  training. 

They  maintain  the  training  can  be  done  outside  Bosnia,  but  they 
are  clear  that  we  are  supposed  to  supply  the  arms  and  the  train- 
ing. That  is  not  an  instantaneous  process  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
process.  We  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  experience  over  the  years 
with  trying  to  train  foreign  armies.  We  know  how  to  do  it  very 
well. 

But  it  does  not  happen  instantly.  So  that  is  one  problem. 

It  also  is  hard  to  do  at  a  distance.  We  ought  to  talk  about  this 
seriously  because  in  all  probability  we  may  have  to  face  this  if 
UNPROFOR  leaves.  It  is  hard  to  do  this  at  a  distance,  and  the 
pressures  would  be  to  have  American  trainers,  American  experts, 
and  so  on  on  the  ground.  You  do  not  just  pack  stuff  up  in  a  box 
and  ship  it  off  and  you  have  an  army. 

The  second  problem  is  that  by  definition  this  would  represent  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  shift  the  military  balance.  The 
Serbs  would  have  every  incentive  to  do  something,  in  however  long 
this  interval  is  going  to  be,  to  prevent  that  from  happening.  That 
is,  to  gain  ground,  to  win  advantages  in  the  interval. 

The  canonical  answer  to  that  is:  Well,  we  will  fix  it  with  air 
strikes.  First  of  all,  as  we  have  learned,  just  doing  air  strikes  is  not 
an  entirely  riskless  and  costless  opportunity.  But  particularly  in 
the  terrain,  the  weather  conditions,  the  kind  of  war  this  is,  that  is 
not  a  foolproof  solution. 

But  we  would  have  to  have  some  some  way  to  get  from  the  tran- 
sition, from  where  we  are  now  to  a  situation  in  which  the  Bosnian 
Army  was  well-equipped,  able  to  hold  its  own. 

The  next  problem  is,  what  is  it  that  we  are  actually  wanting  the 
Bosnian  Army  to  be  able  to  do?  People  say  they  should  be  able  to 
defend  themselves.  But  for  reasons  that  I  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with,  the  Bosnian  Government  does  not  jiist  want  to  defend 
the  territory  they  hold  now.  The  Serbian  position  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  indefinite  cease  fire  in  place.  The  Bosnian  position. 
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which  is  a  reasonable  one,  is  that  it  is  not  fair,  it  rewards  aggres- 
sion. 

But  there  is  the  question  of  what  the  United  States  is  then  back- 
ing as  the  poHtical  goal  of  the  Bosnian  Government?  That  is  not 
a  problem  we  can  avoid  altogether. 

There  is  also  the  problem,  what  do  you  do  about  the  humani- 
tarian relief?  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  NGO's  would  try  to  stay  on 
even  if  UNPROFOR  were  gone.  Remember,  we  are  assuming 
UNPROFOR  has  disappeared.  Some  would  try  to  stay  on.  The 
UNHCR  has  made  it  pretty  clear  they  do  not  think  they  can  do  it 
without  a  U.N.  force  or  somebody  else  to  back  them  up.  Somebody 
has  to  answer  the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
humanitarian  relief? 

There  are  other  problems  as  well,  but  I  think  the  frustration  of 
this  problem  is  immense.  It  is  the  most  frustrating  problem  we 
work  on.  BRAC  is  easy  compared  to  this  one. 

But  we  have  a  responsibility  to  sav,  how  are  these  alternatives 
going  to  work  better  than  what  we  have  now?  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  central  Bosnia  the  situation  is  relatively  toler- 
able. There  is  a  fair  chance  that,  with  additional  forces, 
UNPROFOR  will  be  able  to  improve  the  supply  situation  to  Sara- 
jevo, which  I  admit  is  approaching  crisis  proportions  now. 

You  have  to  figure  out  how  some  of  these  alternatives  are  going 
to  make  things  better  than  they  are  now  or  at  least  not  make  them 
worse  than  they  are  now. 

Senator  ROBB.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  admire  your  courage  in  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  defending  the  status  quo  as  tne  most  desir- 
able alternative,  and  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief.  I  know  you  want 
to  get  to  the  other  part  of  the  hearing,  and  I  do,  too.  I  may  be  my 
own  worse  enemy  here,  because  I  have  to  leave  very  shortly.  I 
would  like  to  ask  some  quick  questions. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  previous  hearings  that  the  total 
force  necessary  to  provide  for  evacuation  of  UNPROFOR  was 
roughly  in  the  50,000  to  60,000  troop  range,  and  today  I  have 
heard  the  total  82,000.  The  25,000  commitment  of  U.S.  troops  I 
thought  was  based  on  that  lower  number. 

Has  the  number  changed,  and  is  that  in  fact  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  that  will  be  required  to  participate  in  that  exercise? 

General  Estes.  It  is  not.  The  initial  number  vou  heard  of  50,000 
to  60,000  was  an  initial  estimate.  Once  the  NATO  senior  military 
commands  started  really  putting  the  plan  together  and  looking  at 
it,  it  very  quickly  went  to  82,000.  The  consultations  we  have  done 
with  this  committee  have  said  82,000. 

Our  number  of  25,000  remains  firm.  It  was  part  of  the  original 
piece  when  they  were  talking  60,000.  It  is  exactly  the  same  number 
today  when  they  are  talking  82,000. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

The  time  line  provided  in  the  estimate  of  the  environment  rel- 
ative to  the  time  of  year  indicates  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
a  less  friendly  natural  environment  in  which  to  participate  in  this 
exercise.  I  mean,  we  are  talking  about,  if  a  decision  were  made 
today  we  need  30  days  to  put  the  pieces  in  place  to  begin  the  proc- 
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ess  and  then  up  to  20-some  weeks.  We  are  looking  at  some  pretty 
rough  natural  environmental  problems  for  this  exercise  now. 

The  window,  the  summer  window  and  early  fall  window  has  ef- 
fectively been  lost;  is  that  a  correct  assumption? 

General  ESTES.  I  think  the  summer  window  clearly  has  been  lost. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  the  withdrawal  in  the  summer  if  it  takes 
a  minimum  of  30  days  to  get  the  force  in  place.  Again,  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  circumstance.  If  in  fact  the  U.N.  were  to  make  the 
decision  that  they  are  going  to  leave  tomorrow  and  started  driving 
out  and  there  was  no  resistance,  it  might  take  place  this  summer. 

So  it  is  very  situationally  dependent.  We  are  saying  under  worst 
conditions  that  it  could  take  up  to  30  days  to  get  the  evacuation 
started,  and  then  it  might  take  12  to  14  weeks  beyond  that  to  do 
the  withdrawal  under  worst  conditions. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  If  I  could  add  just  on  the  timing,  I  think  that  the 
French  have  explicitly  said  publicly  that  they  are  going  to  make  an 
evaluation  within  the  next  couple  of  months  of  whether  or  not  the 
UNPROFOR  situation  has  gotten  better,  because  they  want  to  be 
able  to  make  a  decision  that  would  get  them  out  before  the  winter 
sets  in. 

Senator  Coats.  That  leads  to  my  next  question,  and  that  is  the 
threat  toward  the  withdrawal  of  forces.  Where  does  that  threat 
come  from  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  threat? 

General  Hughes.  I  think  it  is  important  to  tell  you  that  the 
threat  is  conditional,  circumstantial,  and  may  not  occur  in  fact.  But 
I  will  give  you  the  worst  possible  case  from  our  standpoint:  The 
threat  could  come  from  [deleted]. 

Senator  Coats.  And  what  would  those  reasons  be? 

General  Hughes.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Coats.  Given  their  described  military  advantage,  what 
advantage  would  they  have  in  attempting  to  impede? 

General  Hughes.  [Deleted.] 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  similar  kind  of  dynamic  that  could 
happen  with  the  Bosnian  Muslims.  They  would  [deleted]. 

General  Clark.  Senator,  there  is  a  very  important  assumption  in 
this  plan  that  has  to  be  understood,  and  that  is  that  what  happens 
after  UNPROFOR  is  withdrawn  is  not  written.  It  assumes  that  the 
NATO  extraction  is  perceived  as  a  neutral  force. 

If  the  follow-on  policies  are  decided  and  agreed  upon  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Serbs  are  convinced  that  worse  is  coming  after^NATO 
leaves,  then  they  will  have  every  "incentive  to  do  as  General 
Hughes  has  just  suggested,  which  is  take  hostages  and  do  other 
things  to  impede,  attack,  and  obstruct  NATO. 

Senator  Coats.  Is  it  assumed  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  is 
a  "worse  is  coming"  scenario? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Yes.  By  definition,  it  is  intended  to  change.  It  is 
a  "worse  is  coming"  scenario  because  by  definition  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  change  the  military  balance  unfavorably  to  the 
Serbs. 

Senator  Coats.  It  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  lifting  of 
that  embargo. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Yes.  If  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  be  to  change 
the  military  balance  in  favor  of  the  Bosnians. 

General  Hughes.  [Deleted.] 
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Mr.  Slocombe.  Also,  another  source  of  conflict  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  U.N.  equipment.  We  are  going  to  have  a  mini-ver- 
sion of  that  with  respect  to  the  Dutch  in  Srebrenica.  We  would  cer- 
tainly have  it  on  a  larger  scale  if  there  was  an  evacuation  under 
anything  other  than  entirely  benign  circumstances,  and  then  the 
problem  that  General  Hughes  addresses,  which  is  who  is  going  to 
take  over  which  positions? 

In  many  ways,  another  class  of  threat  is  that  the  U.N.  forces  and 
the  people  who  are  helping  them  get  out  get  caught  up  in  effect  in 
a  crossfire  between  the  various  factions  over  who  is  going  to  inherit 
the  positions. 

Senator  Coats.  My  time  has  expired. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  I  would  like  to  follow  Senator  Lieberman's  ques- 
tions about  the  equipment  that  is  in  a  compound  in  Zepa.  I  under- 
stand Srebrenica  had  some  equipment  that  was  not  allowed  to  be 
used  by  the  Bosnian  defenders. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true. 

Senator  Levin.  Was  that  true.  General  Hughes? 

General  Hughes.  We  know  that  the  [deleted]. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  that  true  from  [deleted]  too? 

General  Hughes.  In  Zepa,  yes,  there  is  a  weapons  storage  site 
there. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  this  includes  weaponry  that  belonged  to  the 
Bosnian  Army? 

General  Hughes.  That  is  generally  correct,  although  there  are 
weapons  storage  sites  that  also  contain  Serbian  equipment. 

Senator  Levin.  In  Zepa? 

General  Hughes.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Levin.  The  Serbs  have  seemed  to  run  pretty  roughshod 
over  those  weapons  sites  whenever  they  wanted  to  remove  them. 
At  least  they  have  done  that  recently  near  Sarajevo,  I  believe. 

General  Hughes.  I  have  to  agree  with  you  that  they  have  been 
able  to  access  them,  that  is  for  sure. 

Senator  Levin.  So  it  is  not  just  that  we  will  not  even  allow  them 
to  defend  themselves  and  to  get  arms;  we  will  not  even  allow  them 
to  use  the  arms  they  have  got  to  defend  their  own. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  do  not  know  that  we  know  that  to  be  true. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  it  possible  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Slocombe,  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  it  is  true. 

Senator  Levin.  Then  would  you  not  find  that  doubly  immoral,  if 
you  would  not  even  let  them  have  the  arms  that  they  have  got  to 
defend  themselves? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  know  that  in  Sarajevo  the  Bosnians  have  been 
removing  equipment  from  the  weapons  control  points  in  Sarajevo. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  we  have  any  problems  with  the  Bosnians  re- 
moving their  own  equipment  from  the  weapons  sites  in  Zepa  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  their  own  equipment? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  With  the  United  States? 

Senator  Levin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  No.  But  the  United  States  is  not  there. 

Senator  Levin.  Will  we  ask  the  U.N.  by  resolution  to  allow  the 
Bosnians  to  have  their  own  damned  equipment  in  Zepa  to  defend 
themselves? 
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Mr.  Slocombe.  Let  us  try  to  find  out  what  actually  has  hap- 
pened with  this  equipment. 

Senator  Leve^j.  I  will  tell  you  what  bothers  me  more  than  any- 
thing here.  I  am  troubled,  obviously,  by  our  refusal  to  act  in  a 
forceful  way  to  allow  the  Bosnians  to  fight.  Whether  we  call  it  de- 
fend themselves  or  fight,  it  is  okay.  We  condemn  the  U.N.  We  kind 
of  use  it  as  the  whipping  boy. 

We  say:  Look,  all  they  do  is  pass  resolutions;  they  cannot  do  a 
damn  thing  and  they  have  got  a  lousy  command  and  control,  which 
they  do.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  it  is  the  members  of  the  U.N. 
which  make  that  decision.  So  please  quit  kicking  the  U.N.  for  our 
own  decisions.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  cannot  figure  out  a  way 
to  allow  people  to  fight  for  their  own  country  that  we  recognize. 
Now  I  think  it  adds  a  note,  frankly,  of  almost  hypocrisy  for  us  to 
lay  any  of  the  blame  for  this  at  the  feet  of  the  U.lN. 

We  share  the  blame.  The  French  share  the  blame.  The  British 
share  the  blame.  The  Germans  share  the  blame.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  Serbians  are  to  blame.  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot  better 
if  we  did  not  weaken  the  pitifully  weak  U.N.  even  further  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  deflect  criticism  of  our  own  feeble  policies. 

Now,  there  may  not  be  a  better  alternative.  That  is  fair  enough 
to  argue.  But  that  is  different  from  saying,  as  you  said  here  today, 
for  instance,  all  the  U.N.  does  is  pass  resolutions  without  the 
means  to  carry  it  out.  No  kidding.  That  is  where  we  want  the  U.N., 
apparently.. 

Then  you  said  that  this  is  a  setback  for  the  U.N.  It  is  a  setback 
for  the  members  of  the  U.N.,  too. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  certainly  is.  I  do  not  dispute  any  of  that. 

Senator  Levin.  It  is  a  feeling  that  I  have  that,  frankly,  you  are 
kind  of  rubbing  salt  in  the  wounds  here  a  bit  when  you  do  that. 
You  are  making  it  even  more  difficult  for  the  U.N.  ever  to  become 
strong  enough  where  it  can  stop  something  like  this,  to  be  heaping 
scorn  on  the  U.N.  for  the  inability  of  its  members  to  reach  any  kind 
of  a  conclusion  as  to  how  to  at  least  allow  a  member  state  to  defend 
itself  or,  more  accurately,  to  fight  for  its  own  survival. 

That  is  just  my  own  feeling.  I  am  going  to  just  ask  some  specific 
questions  of  General  Estes.  This  Rapid  Reaction  Force  that  is  being 
put  together,  is  there  a  veto  that  any  member  country  has  over  the 
use  of  that  Rapid  Reaction  Force?  Or  is  it  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  the  U.N.  with  a  great  grant  of  authority? 

General  Estes.  The  current  plan  has  the  Rapid  Reaction  Force 
being  under  U.N.  command  and  control. 

Senator  Levin.  Which  means  that  if  a  U.N.  commander,  without 
any  consultation  with  member  states,  decides  that  he  is  going  to 
use  that  force  in  a  strong  manner  in  defense  or  in  response  to  an 
attack,  it  is  your  understanding  that  that  U.N.  commander  can  do 
so  without  any  consultation  with  Akashi  or  with  Boutros-Ghali  or 
with  anybody  else?  Is  that  correct? 

General  Estes.  I  will  get  General  Clark  to  talk  to  this,  too,  in 
just  a  second.  But  my  understanding  is  that  all  the  command  and 
control  arrangements  have  not  been  worked  out.  This  is  a  point  of 
contention.  So  for  me  to  make  a  statement  at  this  point  that  says, 
under  no  circumstances  is  there  any  consultations  with  people  like 
Akashi,  might  be  a  misstatement. 
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Senator  Levin.  Could  you  supply  to  the  committee  what  those  ar- 
rangements are  when  we  learn  what  they  are? 

General  Clark.  We  will  provide  that  for  the  record,  Senator, 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  Multinational  Rapid  Reaction  Force  (MRRF)  is  under  the  Operational  Control 
(OPCON)  of  the  United  Nations  Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR).  Under  the  author- 
ity of  OPCON,  the  UNPROFOR  commander,  General  Rupert  Smith,  may  direct  the 
MRRF  to  accomplish  specific  missions  or  tasks  within  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Although 
General  Rupert  Smith  reports  through  General  Janvier  to  U.N.  Special  Representa- 
tive Akashi,  General  Smith  is  authorized  to  make  specific  operational  decisions  re- 
garding the  employment  of  MRRF. 

Senator  Levin.  Are  the  Serbian  Serbs  supplying  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,  do  we  believe,  with  either  intelligence  or  equipment? 

General  Hughes.  We  do  believe  that,  sir.  Once  again,  this  is  a 
Secret  information  issue  here.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Levin.  Why  have  we  gone  along  with  partial  lifting  of 
the  sanctions  with  Serbia  when  they  are,  we  believe,  supplying  in- 
telligence and  maybe  weaponry  through  their  military  to  the 
Bosnian  Serbs? 

General  Hughes.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Levin.  I  will  ask  Secretary  Slocombe. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Because  we  believe  that  the  Milosevic  Govern- 
ment has  in  fact  been  putting  pressure  on  the  Pale  authorities  to 
try  to  reach  a  settlement.  We  also  believe  that  the  Milosevic  Gov- 
ernment has  restricted  the  flow  of  supplies  across  that  border. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  we  understand  that  the  border  is  in 
the  first  place  inherently  porous;  and  second,  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  collusion  reaching  into  senior  levels  in  the  Belgrade  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  on  the  whole  it  is  in  our  interest  to  keep 
a  split  between  Pale  and  Belgrade,  and  this  is  a  means  of  doing 
it. 

Again,  the  sanctions  which  are  suspended  now  are  a  very  limited 
class  of  sanctions.  They  have  to  do  with  participation  in  cultural 
and  sports  events,  airline  connections  to  Belgrade,  and  so  on.  The 
great  majority  of  the  sanctions  remain  in  effect.  And  as  you  know, 
there  has  been  a  prolonged  dispute  between  us  and  Milosevic  over 
what  further  steps  we  would  expect  Milosevic  to  take  for  suspen- 
sion of  those  and  what  conditions  would  be  implied  before  they 
could  be  suspended  and  reinstated  and  so  on. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

My  time  is  up. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Now,  we  have  given  everyone  a  chance  to 
ask  questions  and  we  will  now  go  to  the  F-16  hearing.  I  want  to 
make  a  little  statement  before  we  go  on  to  that. 

I  do  not  feel  very  comfortable  with  what  we  have  heard  today. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  despite  the  U.N.  peacekeepers  and  enclaves 
being  overrun  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  nothing  has  changed  at 
NATO,  the  U.N.,  or  with  the  administration's  view.  This  is  not  a 
peacekeeping  mission.  There  is  no  peace  to  keep. 

This  mission  is  a  failure  and  I  do  not  see  any  future  improve- 
ment in  the  effort.  It  may  be  time  to  withdraw  the  UNPROFOR 
troops.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

We  will  now  go  into  the  F-16  hearing.  Admiral  Moore. 

Senator  NUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  identify  myself 
with  your  remarks.  I  think  I  agree  with  that.  I  think  how  the  U.N. 
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gets  out  and  how  we  lift  the  embargo  is  enormously  important,  not 
only  to  Bosnia  but  to  the  future  of  NATO.  But  your  essential  points 
I  would  agree  with. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  likewise  wish  to  associate  my 
remarks  with  your  observations  and  indeed  those  of  Senator  Nunn. 
It  might  well  be  that  the  Chairman  and  ranking  member  of  this 
committee,  together  with  other  members,  could  try  and  add  a  per- 
spective to  the  ongoing  dialogue  to  see  how  best  this  could  be  done. 

This  committee,  together  with  the  Foreign  Relations  committee, 
of  course,  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  problems  in  the  world  of 
this  nature.  I  think  leadership  at  this  time  could  be  very  helpful. 
I  know  Senator  Dole  has  been  a  leader  on  this  together  with  Sen- 
ator Lieberman,  and  it  may  well  be  that  our  committee  could  add 
a  perspective. 

Senator  NuNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  would 
hope  we  maybe  could  get  a  few  of  us  together,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  your  leadership  in  the  next  couple  of  days  to  see  if  we  can 
come  up  with  some  consensus  about  a  course  of  action,  because  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  this  soon.  It  would  I  think  be  ideal  if 
our  committee  could  reach  some  kind  of  consensus. 

Senator  ExoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  statements  of  all  of  the  above  on  this  matter.  The  more  I  hear 
and  the  more  I  see  gives  me  the  impression  that  we  need  a  seeing 
eye  dog.  We  do  not  have  one  at  the  present  time.  Possibly  this  com- 
mittee could  find  a  seeing  eye  dog  and  help  a  little  bit,  because  I 
am  mystified. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation,  but  I  am  afraid  the  blind  is  leading  the 
blind,  and  I  do  not  like  that. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Thank  you  very  much.  Anybody  else  have 
any  comments?  [No  response.] 

General  Estes.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  we  will 
move  to  the  F-16  shootdown  brief.  I  might  just  have  a  couple  of 
quick  comments.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  have  asked  Admiral  Bill 
Moore  to  come  over  here  today.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  the 
Chairman,  General  Shalikashvili,  charged  with  leading  the  F-16 
after-action  review  that  was  done.  He  gathered  all  of  the  facts  and 
has  made  some  recommendations  concerning  the  incident  sur- 
rounding the  shootdown  of  the  F-16,  as  well  as  the  recovery  of 
Captain  O'Grady. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  we  have  pared  down  the  briefing.  The  in- 
tent is  not  to  limit  the  information  to  the  committee,  but  rather  get 
to  the  heart  of  three  issues: 

The  first  is  the  history  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  missile  deployments 
that  led  NATO  to  believe  that  the  area  over  which  Captain 
O'Grady's  aircraft  was  orbiting  was  out  of  known  or  suspected  SAM 
threats. 

The  second  question  is,  did  we  collect  any  information  on  the  ex- 
istence and-or  the  location  of  the  SA-6  that  shot  down  Captain 
O'Grady  and,  if  so,  was  it  passed  to  him  or  why  was  it  not  passed 
to  him  in  time  for  him  to  take  defensive  measures? 

And  the  last  piece  that  we  will  try  to  ensure  we  address  today 
is  why  it  took  so  long  to  establish  the  fact  that  Captain  O'Grady 
survived  the  catastrophic  explosion  around  his  F-16  when  it  was 
hit  by  a  missile,  and  why  it  took  so  long  to  recover  him? 
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We  will  try  to  address  those  specific  issues.  As  I  said,  we  have 
a  lot  of  additional  information,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  crux 
of  the  issue.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  proceed 
along  those  lines. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Moore,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Admiral  MooRE.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning. 

Before  we  get  into  the  specifics,  I  will  tell  you  just  a  little  back- 
ground of  how  we  conducted  our  review.  We  put  together  a  joint 
team  made  up  of  representatives  from  our  staff,  the  Joint  Staff, 
and  senior  representatives  from  the  services.  We  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope. We  interviewed  and  met  with  every  single  senior  commander 
in  the  theater,  including  General  Joulwan,  Admiral  Smith,  General 
Ryan,  General  Hornberg  at  Vincenza,  and  all  of  their  unit  com- 
manders. 

We  were  there  5  days.  We  came  back  here  to  Washington  and 
we  have  been  in  preparation  for  these  briefings  and  our  report  ever 
since. 

In  order  to  talk  about  the  questions  that  General  Estes  high- 
lighted to  you,  we  need  to  first  briefly  mention  Deny  Flight  and  the 
history  of  Deny  Flight.  As  you  know,  we  started  Deny  Flight  a  lit- 
tle over  2  years  ago,  in  April  1993.  We  flew  our  first  sorties  over 
land  in  Bosnia  on  the  12th  of  April. 

That  mission  was  established  in  support  of  U.N.  Mandate  816, 
and  it  established  a  no-fly  zone  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Very 
quickly  thereafter,  afler  we  had  gotten  into  operations  in  support 
of  816,  we  were  tasked  with  the  additional  missions  of  providing 
protection  for  the  U.N.  Protection  Force  there  in  the  form  of  close 
air  support  and  air  strikes. 

As  these  missions  increased  over  the  months  since  1993,  we  saw 
the  threat  from  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  the  Krajina  Serbs  increase 
in  response  to  that  increased  mission,  and  that  is  our  first  point. 
What  is  the  history  of  this  threat  and  how  has  it  evolved? 

History  of  BSA  Radar  SAM  Activity  Prior  to  Shootdown 

[Deleted.] 

1994 — the  turning  point  in  BSA  SAM  employment 

First  of  all,  back  in  1991  when  the  former  Republic  collapsed 
there  was  a  very  sophisticated,  integrated  air  defense  throughout 
Yugoslavia  and,  as  the  Republic  collapsed,  [deleted].  So  this  was  an 
inherited  capability  and  somewhat  disorganized  and  ad  hoc  in  na- 
ture. 

So  initially  they  brought  it  into  an  area  called  Banja  Luka.  You 
are  familiar  with  that,  I  am  sure.  There  is  an  air  field  there  and 
they  consolidated  their  four  SA-2  batteries  and  their  two  SA-6  bat- 
teries at  Banja  Luka.  They  consolidated  these  men  and  equipment 
there  in  order  to  organize  themselves  and  do  training. 

In  April  1994  there  were  air  strikes  conducted  by  NATO  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gorazde.  In  response  to  that  air  strike,  we  had  shoulder- 
fired  Stinger-type  infrared-seeking  missiles  fired  at  NATO  aircraft. 

Later  on  that  year  in  November,  we  conducted  a  strike  at  Udbina 
airfield.  You  recall  them  being  referred  to  as  the  Thanksgiving 
bombings.  Immediately  after  that  strike  we  saw  the  missile  bat- 
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teries  that  had  been  consolidated  at  Banja  Luka  were  then  de- 
ployed out  in  response  to  those  strikes,  and  we  saw  the  first  firings 
in  November  1994. 

So  1994  was  when  the  Bosnian  Serbs  really  got  their  act  together 
in  terms  of  having  a  very  capable,  integrated  air  defense,  and  we 
actually  saw  them  with  the  capability  to  fire  those  missiles. 

In  the  course  of  conducting  this  review,  it  was  important  to  us 
to  try  to  determine  why  it  was  that  we  were  fiying  Basher  52 — 
that's  Captain  O'Grady's  call  sign  in  his  F-16C — where  it  was  in 
the  face  of  the  threat  that  I  have  just  discussed  with  you. 

History  of  BSA/RSK  Radar  SAM  Activity  Prior  to  Shootdown 

[Deleted.] 

SAM  deployments  centered  near  Banja  and  Bihac 

As  you  see  on  the  chart,  and  I  apologize  it  is  not  as  clear  as  it 
could  be,  there  are  a  significant  number  of  SA-2  and  SA-6  sites 
north  of  the  red  line  that  you  see  drawn  on  the  chart.  Since  No- 
vember 1994,  as  I  discussed,  the  Bosnian  Serbs  had  shown  the  ca- 
pability to  deploy.  They  have  deployed,  centered  in  the  area  of 
Bihac  and  Banja  Luka,  and  they  deployed  in  response  to  two  very 
significant  issues  with  them:  first,  to  protect  their  strategic  inter- 
ests; and  then,  second  to  protect  large  movements  of  ground  forces. 

We  have  looked  at  these  historical  deployments  and  noted  that 
they  were  centered  in  the  Bihac  and  Banja  Luka  area.  Then  we 
went  back  and  analyzed  all  the  electronic  emissions  that  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  since  the  establishment  of  Deny  Flight,  and  our 
analysis  indicates  that  98  percent  of  the  electronic  emissions  that 
we  have  collected  of  the  Bosnian  Serb  missile,  radar  missile  capa- 
bility, has  been  north  of  that  red  line  that  you  see  drawn  on  the 
chart. 

There  has  been  less  than  2  percent  south  of  the  red  line  and  a 
little  less  than  1  percent  over  in  the  eastern  enclaves,  with  a  bat- 
tery that  we  call  the  Tuzla  SA-6. 

In  April  1994,  after  the  Gorazde  strikes,  we  detected  an  SA-6 
site  that  had  appeared  in  the  area  of  Tuzla.  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
it  came  fi-om.  We  are  suspicious  that  it  came  from  Serbia,  but  we 
cannot  prove  that  or  that  SA-6  has  remained  in  the  eastern  en- 
claves ever  since.  In  fact,  just  the  day  before  yesterday  when  we 
had  NATO  aircraft  in  that  area,  that  SA-6  site  was  somewhat  ac- 
tive. 

So  the  Bosnian  Serb  radar  missile  deployments  have  all  been 
north,  in  the  Bihac-Banja  Luka  area  with  the  exception  of  slightly 
less  than  2  percent  south. 

Now,  you  will  see  a  CAP  station  up  there.  A  CAP  station  is  a 
combat  air  patrol  station.  That  is  a  portrayal  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  where  Basher  52  was  fiying.  You  see  that  it  is  flying  in  a  slot 
surrounded  to  the  north  and  a  couple  of  sites  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  where  there  are  no  indications  of  a  known  or  suspected 
threat. 

It  is  flying  in  that  slot  because  that  was  the  intelligence  that  we 
had  on  the  day  that  Basher  52  took  off  on  the  mission,  and  I  will 
discuss  in  a  little  more  detail  later  the  time  line  of  everything  in- 
volved in  this  mission. 
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You  need  to  recognize  that,  because  of  the  knowledge  that  we 
had  of  the  known  or  suspected  SAM  threats,  we  were  not  allowing 
the  Deny  Flight  aircraft  to  fly  in  those  threat  areas.  They  had  a 
mission  to  defend  or  to  protect,  deny  aircraft  flying  from  Udbina 
airfield,  which  is  just  to  the  northwest  there  of  where  Basher  52 
was  flying,  from  those  aircraft  taking  off  and  flying,  conducting 
strikes  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Aircraft  from  Udbina  had  launched  before  and  conducted  strikes 
up  in  the  Bihac  area  and  NATO  Deny  Flight  aircraft  were  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  that  from  happening.  So  their  mission  was  to  deny 
flight,  not  to  defend  themselves  against  an  SA-6.  They  could  not 
fly  in  known  or  suspected  threat  rings  and  they  could  not  CAP  over 
Croatia.  So  when  you  look  at  the  chart,  you  see  that  if  you  want 
to  be  able  to  affect  an  intercept  against  aircraft  launching  from 
Udbina,  there  are  very  few  other  places  to  place  your  CAP. 

One  last  point  on  this  chart.  I  mentioned  the  2  percent.  We  went 
back  and  looked  specifically  at  what  that  was  made  up  of.  In  terms 
of  SA-6s,  we  had  an  indication  of  an  SA-6  in  May  1994  and  once 
again  in  November  1994.  Both  of  those  indications  would  be  cat- 
egorized as  spurious  indications  of  radar  activity  and  not  of  suffi- 
cient pulse  or  duration  to  be  categorized  as  a  deployment  of  an  SA- 
6  in  that  area. 

So  we  had  no  clear  indications  of  any  SAM  deployments  south 
of  the  red  line.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  chart. 

Rules  of  Engagement 
[Deleted.] 

I  apologize  for  that  lengthy  discussion.  We  tried  to  cover  a  lot  of 
things  on  one  chart.  We  talked  about  the  threat  and  Basher  52 
being  out  there  on  a  combat  air  patrol  Deny  Flight  mission. 

What  were  the  rules  of  engagement  that  he  had  on  that  particu- 
lar day?  His  rules  of  engagement  were  as  part  of  the  Deny  Flight 
operations  order  that  is  listed  on  the  chart.  I  would  remind  you 
that  all  of  the  ROE's  associated  with  Deny  Flight  are  authorized 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  ROE  are  considered  good.  They  are  very  similar  to  ROE  that 
we  have  used  in  various  other  operations  around  the  world.  They 
acknowledge  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense.  They  define  very 
clearly  what  a  hostile  intent  and  hostile  act  are. 

Then  some  elements  of  the  various  operations  over  there  fall 
under  what  we  would  call  or  what  we  refer  to  as  the  dual  key.  That 
means  that  in  order  to  conduct  them  we  need  the  approval  of  not 
only  NATO,  but  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  just  mention  the  three  missions  that  we  do  in  Deny 
Flight.  We  do  no-fly  zone  enforcement.  That  is  the  mission  that 
Basher  52  was  on,  flying  a  combat  air  patrol  mission.  That  of 
course  is  single  key.  If  Basher  52  detects  an  aircraft  flying  over 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  he  is  authorized  to  shoot  that  aircraft  down 
without  U.N.  approval. 

The  other  missions  are  air  strikes  and  close  air  support.  Both  of 
those  require  dual  key.  You  are  going  to  hear  me  talk  about  sup- 
pression of  enemy  air  defenses.  [Deleted.! 

Contrast  that  with  no-fly  zone  enforcement,  where  we  have  a  sin- 
gle key  operation.  If  we  encounter  a  threat  during  no-fly  zone  en- 
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forcement,  we  do  not  have  to  go  ask  the  United  Nations  in  that 
particular  case  for  permission  to  attack  that  threat. 

I  mentioned  hostile  intent  or  hostile  act.  If  our  forces  out  there 
on  their  combat  air  patrol  encounter  a  threat  that  threatens  them 
real  time,  they  may  react  against  that  threat.  If  we  know  of  a 
threat  in  advance,  then  we  have  to  go  ask  permission  to  take  that 
threat  out.  So  we  refer  to  that  as  stand-alone  suppression  of  enemy 
air  defenses,  and  that  requires  permission  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  commanders  are  very  good  about  keeping  our  air  crew  out 
there  updated,  and  they  do  so  on  a  daily  basis,  with  amplifications 
to  their  air  tasking  messages  and  the  like. 

Next  slide. 

Deny  Flight  Threat  Warning  System 
[Deleted.] 

It  is  crucial  that  you  have  an  understanding  of  the  threat  warn- 
ing system  that  was  in  place  out  in  the  theater  there  in  support 
of  Deny  Flight.  I  will  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it.  I  will  just  walk 
you  through  it  briefly.  But  on  the  bottom  right  you  see  a  threat 
system.  That  threat  system  emits  a  signal,  and  when  that  signal 
is  emitted,  of  course,  one  of  our  fighters  out  there  can  detect  the 
signal  on  his  equipment  and  he  can  defend  his  aircraft  accordingly. 

[Deleted]  where  it  is  processed,  analyzed,  and  then  transmitted 
out  in  a  couple  of  different  formats.  I  will  not  get  into  those  specifi- 
cally, but  they  are  just  acronyms  for  data  that  goes  out  in  support 
of  these  electronic  intelligence  systems. 

They  go  by  satellite  relay  then  to  the  various  platforms  that  can 
receive  them.  This  system  is  designed  to  run  totally  on  automatic, 
with  no  human  intervention.  There  are  places  where  humans  can 
intervene  and  adjust  the  data  or  make  various  process  adjust- 
ments, and  that  occurs  at  the  ground  stations. 

It  runs  on  automatic  until  it  gets  to  a  point  where  you  see  on 
the  chart  green  lines,  and  those  constitute  places  where  we  have 
to  transfer  the  data  by  voice.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  a 
NATO  AEW.  We  refer  to  it  as  the  NATO  AWACS.  It's  actually 
nothing  like  our  AWACS,  but  we  call  it  the  NATO  AWACS.  The 
NATO  AWACS  is  not  capable  of  receiving  this  type  of  data  in  an 
automatic  way,  so  it  has  to  be  given  to  them  verbally  by  voice 
transmission. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  slide. 

F-16  Shoot  Down — Sequence  of  Events 
[Deleted.] 

I  have  four  slides  of  time  lines  and  I  do  not  want  to  drag  you 
through  every  single  spot  on  the  time  line.  I  will  try  to  hit  just  the 
important  points  for  you  to  glean  the  necessary  information. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  talk  about  the  players  who  you  are 
going  to  hear.  Of  course  you  are  going  to  hear  Basher  fliqht. 
Basher  52  and  51,  his  flight  leader.  [Deleted.] 

You  will  hear  an  EP-3.  That  is  a  Navy  FLINT  aircraft,  call  sign 
[deleted]  and  then  the  NAEW,  the  NATO  AWACS;  and  lastly  the 
Combined  Air  Operations  Center,  CAOC,  at  Vincenza. 
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I  start  the  time  line  at  9:30Z  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  June 
with  some  indications  of  some  radar  activity  that  emanated  from 
Bosnia.  That  morning  we  had  three  very  short  spurious  hits  that 
came  from  Bosnia  somewhere,  and  we  could  not  geolocate  where  it 
came  from.  This  is  not  unusual.  Every  day  we  have  several  trans- 
missions of  electrical  intelligence  type  data  that  emanates  from 
Bosnia. 

[Deleted.]  We  assume  that  Basher  flight  was  put  into  the  air  pic- 
ture. 

When  I  discussed  the  threat  on  the  first  slide,  I  referred  to  an 
integrated  air  defense  system.  We  call  it  a  pan-Serbian  system,  it 
is  connected  by  microwave  links.  Serbia,  Bosnian  Serbs,  and  the 
Krajina  Serbs  are  all  connected  by  microwave  links. 

We  have  done  significant  analysis  on  this  integrated  air  defense 
system.  We  have  been  able  to  at  least  prove  to  ourselves  that,  if 
we  could  completely  eliminate  the  Serbian  integrated  air  defense 
svstem  from  the  Bosnian  Serb,  and  likewise  the  Kraiina  Serb  fi-om 
the  Bosnian  Serb,  the  Bosnian  Serb  integrated  air  defense  system 
would  function  just  fine  by  itself 

So  they  are  connected,  but  we  believe  they  have  the  capability 
to  operate  independently.  We  know  they  share  data.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  that  there  has  been  any  kind  of  targeting  data 
passed  from  the  Serbs  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

[Deleted.] 

F-16  Shoot  Down — Sequence  of  Events 
[Deleted.] 

This  alert  was  not  received  by  either  of  the  NATO  AWACS. 
There  were  two  on  station  that  day.  And  for  the  next  several  min- 
utes there  is  an  attempt  for  all  of  the  people  on  the  threat  warning 
net  to  try  to  understand  this  alert  that  had  been  transmitted  by 
[deleted]. 

I  have  a  tape  recording  here  that  I  am  going  to  play  for  you  in 
just  a  minute.  Let  me  finish  with  this  time  line  and  remind  you 
that  he  made  this  warning  at  1300  Zulu. 

[Deleted.] 

He  makes  the  report  to  the  NATO  AWACS  with  the  intent  of  try- 
ing to  get  this  report  correlated.  While  he  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
report,  ne  hears  his  flight  leader — he  gets  indications  on  his  radar 
warning  receiver  of  missile  alert.  There  is  a  missile  that  is  threat- 
ening him.  And  his  flight  leader  calls  "Missile,  missile." 

And  he  looks  up  and  a  missile  flies  between  his  formation — he 
and  his  flight  leader  are  about  6,000  feet  apart — and  detonates  at 
an  altitude  just  above  their  altitude.  [Deleted.] 

So  there  was  a  signal  given  to  him  or  given  to  the  NATO  aircraft 
at  1300  and  at  time  1303  or  1304  Basher  52  detonates. 

I  will  not  cover  any  more  on  this  time  line  chart,  but  I  will  say 
that  at  time  1306,  some  3  minutes  later,  the  warning  signal  that 
you  are  about  to  hear  was  finally  understood  by  all  the  players 
there  on  the  threat  warning  net  out  at  Deny  Flight.  Let  me  go 
ahead  and  play  this  for  you  now. 

I  said  it  was  not  understood.  The  reason  it  was  not  understood, 
it  is  a  very  garbled  transmission,  and  you  will  be  able  to  discern 
that  when  you  listen. 
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[Plays  audio  recording,] 

Admiral  MooRE.  The  last  thing  [deleted]  says  there  is  "How 
copy?"  And  the  next  couple  of  minutes,  no  one  responds.  Then  they 
proceed  to  try  to  sort  this  thing  out. 

Conclusions 
[Deleted.] 

So  our  conclusion  of  the  shootdown  of  Basher  52:  We  believe  that 
the  threat  warning  system  functioned  as  it  was  designed  and  it 
functioned  quite  well.  The  threat  warning  was  not  received  in  part 
due  to  garbled  voice  communications  in  time  to  alert  the  F-16s.  It 
was  simply  that,  a  garbled  communication. 

Had  that  communication  been  understood  by  the  NATO  AW  ACS 
and  then  passed  on  to  Basher  52  in  the  3  minutes  ensuing,  he 
could  have  been  as  far  away  as  25  to  30  miles  from  that  threat. 

Conclusions 

•  NATO  aircraft  have  been  put  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  be  as  effective 
in  carrying  out  the  Deny  Flight  missions  because  of  the  BSA  air  defense  threat 

•  The  U.N.  considers  conducting  airstrikes  on  Bosnian  Serb  air  defenses  too  great 
a  risk  to  their  peacekeepers 

•  In  response  to  NATO  attacks  from  the  air,  BSA  holds  UNPROFOR  peace- 
keepers at  risk 

[Deleted.]  Some  additional  conclusions:  NATO  aircraft  have  been 
put  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  be  as  effective  in  carrying  out 
the  Deny  Flight  mission  because  of  the  BSA  air  defense  threat.  The 
U.N.  considers  conducting  air  strikes  on  Bosnian  Serb  air  defenses 
too  great  a  risk  to  their  peacekeepers.  Recall  back  to  our  discussion 
in  regards  to  the  requirement  for  dual  key  and  the  threat  that  the 
peacekeepers  come  under  once  air  strikes,  close  air  support,  or 
stand-alone  SEAD  are  conducted. 

In  response  to  NATO  attacks  from  the  air,  BSA  holds 
UNPROFOR  peacekeepers  at  risk. 

Recommendations 

•  Enhance  threat  warning  system 

•  Enhance  Deny  Flight  communications  architecture 

•  Continue  to  seek  U.N.  approval  for  stand-alone  air  defense  suppression  author- 
ization as  needed 

•  But  as  a  minimum,  limit  exposure  of  Deny  Flight  aircraft  to  Bosnian  Serb  air 
defenses. 

—  No  sorties  over  B-H  without  SEAD 

—  Pre-emptive  jamming  as  necessary 

—  Limited  combat  air  patrols 

—  CAS  only  when  preceded  by  SEAD  when  required 

—  Airstrikes  only  when  preceded  by  SEAD  when  required 

—  Tactical  RECCE  only  when  absolutely  necessary 

Our  recommendations:  [Deleted.]  We  have  some  specifics  on  that. 
I  will  not  get  into  those  with  you  here.  There  are  some  equipment 
specifics  that  we  can  provide. 

Enhance  Deny  Flight  communications  architecture,  [deleted]. 

We  believe  that  NATO  needs  to  continue  to  seek  United  Nations 
approval  for  stand-alone  air  defense  suppression  authorization  as 
needed.  In  the  interim  and  as  a  minimum,  we  believe  that  NATO 
should  limit  exposure  of  Deny  Flight  aircraft  to  Bosnian  Serb  air 
defenses,   and   I   have   given   you   some   examples   that   we   rec- 
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ommended.  I  can  tell  you  that  these  examples  are  all  currently  in 
operation  in  the  theater. 

No  sorties  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina  without  suppression  of 
enemy  air  defenses.  We  had  done  years  of  analysis  and  we  were 
convinced  that  there  was  no  threat  or  little  threat  from  a  surface 
to  air  missile  in  the  area  we  were  CAP'ing.  We  lost  an  aircraft.  We 
now  know  that  we  need  to  have  suppression  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  mobile  systems  have  the  capability  to  roam  throughout 
the  country. 

Preemptive  jamming  is  authorized  as  necessary.  We  are  going  to 
limit  our  combat  air  patrols,  and  we  will  fly  them  when  we  have 
good  intelligence  cueing  that  they  may  be  flying,  rather  than  flying 
them  24  hours  a  day.  We  will  do  CASS  and  air  strikes  only  when 
preceded  by  suppression  when  required.  We  will  do  tactical  RECCE 
only  when  absolutely  necessary  due  to  the  availability  of  satellites 
and  other  systems  to  support  us. 

Ejection 

[Deleted.] 

No  confirmation  of  ejection  or  survival  of  pilot 

Now  I  can  take  just  a  few  minutes  and  cover  the  recovery  of  Cap- 
tain O'Grady.  First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  understand  his  ejection 
situation.  He  ejected,  his  ejection  was  not  observed  by  his  flight 
leader.  His  flight  leader  saw  his  aircraft  explode,  but  he  did  not  see 
an  ejection  seat  come  out  of  the  airplane. 

On  the  way  down  in  his  parachute,  [deleted]. 

I  will  say  that  on  the  way  down  in  his  parachute  Captain 
O'Grady  at  one  point  [deleted].  The  important  point  to  remember 
is  he  thought  that  he  had  put  a  signal  out  that  we  would  have  all 
picked  up,  but  he  did  not. 

He  attempted  to  [deleted]  and  he  did  not  complete  unwrapping 
it.  He  just  did  not  have  enough  time.  He  said:  I  will  wait  and  do 
that  when  I  get  on  the  ground.  He  put  the  [deleted]  in  his  survival 
kit. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  we  had  no  confirmation  of  an 
ejection  or  the  survival  of  Captain  O'Grady  when  he  jumped  out  of 
the  airplane. 

Evasion 

[Deleted.] 

Few  attempts  to  contact  friendly  forces 

He  thought  that  his  flight  leader  had  seen  him  eject  and  he 
thought  that  we  had  probably  detected  his  emergency  locator  bea- 
con. 

On  the  way  down  in  his  parachute,  he  broke  out  underneath  the 
clouds  and  he  saw  that  he  was  coming  down  in  a  very  heavily  pop- 
ulated area.  [Deleted.] 

He  knew  instinctively  that  he  was  going  to  have  to  avoid  these 
populated  areas  or  he  was  going  to  be  captured.  He  elected  to  move 
southeast,  away  from  the  populated  areas.  This  was  his  plan.  He 
knew,  because  of  the  density  of  the  population,  he  would  only  be 
able  to  move  at  night  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  move  in  the  day- 
time. 
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He  also  knew  that  he  would  have  very  little  opportunity  to  use 
his  radio.  When  he  did  use  it,  he  would  have  to  use  very  short 
transmissions  and  only  at  a  time  when  he  was  sure  no  one  could 
hear  him. 

We  interviewed  Captain  O'Grady  and  the  thing  that  struck  us 
was  he  was  amazed  at  how  quiet  it  was  on  the  ground  in  the  area 
that  he  landed.  There  was  just  absolutely  no  noise  and  he  was  con- 
cerned that  any  noise  that  he  made  could  be  heard  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  away.  He  described  the  snapping  of  a  twig  that  he 
stepped  on  as  sounding  like  a  rifle  shot.  He  could  hear  people  who 
were  looking  for  him  talking  several  hundred  yards  away. 

So  his  major  priority  was  to  hide  and  keep  himself  concealed  and 
only  come  out  when  he  needed  to  move  at  night  and  when  he 
wants  to  talk  on  his  radio.  When  he  landed  on  the  ground,  his 
mind  set  was  reinforced.  [Deleted.]  We  do  not  know  if  that  is  true 
or  not.  We  kind  of  assume  they  were  trying  to  flush  him  out.  But 
his  mind  set  of  staying  concealed,  of  staying  hidden,  was  greatly 
reinforced  as  soon  as  he  got  on  the  ground. 

This  shows  his  track  over  the  ground.  [Deleted.] 

He  took  extraordinary  measures  to  conceal  himself,  as  you  have 
read  in  the  media,  including  covering  his  ears  with  his  gloves.  He 
was  only  able  to  transmit  on  his  radio  laying  on  the  ground  on  top 
of  it,  with  the  antenna  laying  out  on  the  ground.  You  will  see 
where  that  has  a  dramatic  effect  later. 

His  hole-up  site  on  the  5th,  [deleted]. 

Then  he  made  it  by  the  7th  to  the  high  ground  where  he  was  ul- 
timately recovered,  and  you  will  see  what  effect  that  has. 

Search  Plan 
[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.]  But  he  never  changed  his  plan  until  he  finally  got  into 
a  good  position  on  the  7th.  He  kept  himself  hidden  and  he  kept  off 
the  radio,  even  though  he  was  suffering  greatly. 

The  search  plan  was  what  you  might  expect.  We  went  into  an 
immediate  search  for  Captain  O'Grady.  We  flew  lots  of  sorties  to 
listen  for  him.  We  had  all  our  collectors  on  priority  one  and  all  our 
overhead  sensors  were  optimized  to  try  to  detect  him. 

Satellite  Coverage  for  CSAE 
•    Geosynchronous  Satellite  Coverage 

Bosnia 
[Deleted.] 

I  am  rushing  through  this  and  I  apologize  for  that. 


[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 


Focusing  Satellite  Coverage 


Evasion  Communication  Timeline 


[Deleted.] 

No  voice  or  beacon,  correlated  to  Bosnia,  copied  on  [deleted]. 
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[Deleted.]  He  made  a  couple  every  single  day,  very  short  dura- 
tion, [deleted]  voice  calls.  He  would  come  up  on  the  radio  and  say: 
This  is  Basher  52;  how  do  you  read?  And  no  one  would  respond. 

He  made  those  transmissions  on  the  days  you  see  on  that  chart, 
mostly  at  night,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

On  the  5th  he  did  use  his  [deleted]  but  because  of  his  hole-up  site 
we  are  convinced  he  was  totally  blocked  from  line  of  sight  on  that. 
None  of  those  transmissions  did  we  hear. 


Evasion  Communication  Timeline 


[Deleted. 


On  the  6th  things  begin  to  change.  On  the  6th  he  heard  a  couple 
of  airplanes  calling  him  at  midnight  or  so.  He  chose  not  to  respond 
because  of  the  close  proximity  of  people  around  him.  Two  hours 
later  when  the  coast  was  clear,  he  came  up  and  responded.  Nobody 
answered  back. 

On  the  7th,  after  having  heard  those  airplanes,  gotten  to  high 
ground,  we  are  convinced  his  mind  set  changed  from  concealment 
to,  I'm  ready  to  be  picked  up,  "I'm  in  a  good  position  to  be  picked 
up,  and  the  coast  is  relatively  clear.  He  came  up  on  the  radio  and 
began  transmitting  in  a  more  traditional  manner. 

Right  away  all  of  our  collectors,  aircraft  that  were  airborne  and 
satellites,  began  to  hear  him.  We  made  contact  with  him  that  night 
with  Basher  11  and  ultimately  picked  him  up  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Why  did  we  not  hear  Captain  O'Grady?  [Deleted.]  When  he  got 
to  high  ground,  then  we  heard  him  loud  and  clear. 

Recovery  Operation 


INGRESS 

•  0305Z  Recovery  force 
launched 

•  0437Z  Established  initial 
contact  with  Basher  52 

•  0442Z  -  0448Z  Pickup 

EGRESS 

•  Received  missiles  or 
rockets  and  small  arms 
fire 

•  0529Z  Recovery  force 
lands  aboard 
USS  Kearsarge 

I  think  you  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  detail  on  the  recovery  in  the 
media.  I  will  just  tell  you  that  our  marines  launched  from  the 
Kearsage  as  early  as  they  could.  We  made  the  decision  to  pick  up 
Captain  O'Grady  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  pick  him  up  at  night.  We  could  not 
get  a  night  pickup  accomplished  in  the  little  time  we  had  after  we 
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had  made  contact  with  him  and,  rather  than  wait  until  the  follow- 
ing night,  we  picked  him  up  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 

The  flight  went  just  as  planned.  Per  the  use  of  global  positioning 
system  both  on  Captain  O'Grady  and  on  the  Marine  helicopters 
tnat  went  to  pick  him  up,  they  were  able  to  fly  directly  to  Captain 
O'Grady  and  effect  this  recovery  without  having  to  search  for  him. 

On  the  way  out  they  did  encounter  some  fire  from  some  forces 
over  Croatia.  We  believe  these  are  Krajina  Serb  people  that  fired 
at  these  helicopters,  and  we  believe  also  that  they  felt  like  they 
were  under  attack  from  the  Croats.  They  did  not  have  any  idea 
what  this  formation  of  helicopters  was  all  about.  They  fired  at 
them.  We  took  some  hits.  Our  guys  returned  fire  with  50  caliber, 
and  they  made  it  back  out  over  the  water  and  landed  on  the 
Kearsage. 

Conclusions 


•  Text  book  recovery  -  unqualified 
success,  but .  .  . 

-  Need  better  survival  radio 

-  GPS  for  survivor  and  rescue  forces 
critical 
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In  conclusion  on  the  recovery  of  Captain  O'Grady,  we  are  con- 
vinced it  was  an  absolutely  textbook  recovery,  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. I  would  like  to  point  out  in  particular  Captain  O'Grady's  per- 
formance was  absolutely  superb  in  every  single  way.  He  did  exactly 
what  he  needed  to  do  to  survive.  He  made  an  assessment  that  he 
was  in  a  heavily  populated  area  and  he  was,  and  this  individual 
evaded  capture  with  people  mere  feet  away  from  him  for  6  days. 
This  is  a  tremendous  success  on  his  part. 

Once  he  got  to  high  ground,  he  was  disciplined  enough  to  know 
that  this  was  the  time,  now  I  can  get  picked  up.  He  comes  up  on 
the  radio,  and  we  have  the  people,  equipment,  and  the  capability 
to  go  in  and  pick  him  up,  and  we  do  so. 

We  think  we  need  a  better  survival  radio.  We  now  have  capabil- 
ity to  use  our  overhead  collectors  and  these  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations. There  is  some  technology  out  there  that  is  very  promising. 
We  have  some  interim  capability  we  are  working  on,  and  we  think 
that  GPS  for  our  survivors  and  our  combat  air  crew  and  our  CSAR 
sources  are  absolutely  essential,  and  our  recommendations  track 
those. 

Recommendations 

•  Accelerate  procurement  of  an  improved  survival  radio 

•  Equip  all  CSAR  forces  and  combat  aircrews  with  GPS 
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We  would  like  to  procure  a  new  radio  and  we  would  like  to  make 
sure  our  CSAR  forces  are  all  equipped  with  GPS. 

I  apologize  for  the  speed  at  which  we  went  through  the  briefing. 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  I  think  that  was  a  very  fine  brief- 
ing, Admiral,  and  we  thank  you  very  much,  and  I  think  America 
is  very  grateful,  not  only  to  Captain  O'Grady,  but  the  other  adjunct 
military  operations  which  provided  for  his  survival. 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  technical  question.  While  I  am  doing  it,  I  re- 
quest that  you  put  back  up  that  chart  which  was  recommendations 
in  terms  of  policy  changes,  and  I  will  turn  to  that. 

While  he  is  doing  that,  let  me  ask  you  this.  If  I  understand  you 
correctly,  the  reason  the  American  U-2  intelligence  aircraft  was 
unable  to  warn  Captain  O'Grady  of  the  presence  of  the  possible 
SA-6  launcher  is  that  the  NATO  AWACS  aircraft  did  not  have  the 
tactical  information  broadcast  system  on  board.  Is  that  correct? 

Admiral  Moore.  Yes,  that  constitutes  a  specific  I  mentioned  in 
our  briefing.  We  recommend  that  NATO  install  tactical  information 
broadcast  service  capability  on  their  AEW  platforms,  as  a  specific. 

Deny  Flight  Threat  Warning  System 
[Deleted.] 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  if  we  did  not  have  it,  why  do  we  place 
an  aircraft  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  receive  a  vital  intel- 
ligence warning? 

Admiral  MooRE.  You  recall  the  threat  warning  process  chart  I 
showed  you.  The  commanders  out  there  and  I  would  say  we  here 
are  very  comfortable  even  to  this  day  with  this  system,  in  that  the 
capability  existed  to  get  that  threat  warning  to  the  NATO  AWACS 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  to  get  the  warning  to  the  CAOC. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  turn  to  Secretary  Slocombe.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, what  concerns  me  is  that  as  I  try  and  read  through  this — 
and  I  may  be  mistaken — we  are  still  subjecting  our  airmen  to  some 
measure  of  risk,  which  measure  of  risk  is  thrust  upon  us  by  virtue 
of  the  U.N.  decision  as  they  balance  the  risk  to  the  airmen  against 
the  risk  to  the  ground  forces. 

Somewhere  in  there  this  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  balance. 
I  do  not  know.  They  are  concerned  about  the  ground  forces  and 
therefore  you  do  not  want  to  go  in  and  take  out  all  that  infrastruc- 
ture from  ground-to-air  offense;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Broadly,  yes. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Well  then,  why  do  not  the  American 
commanders  say:  Well,  by  God,  we  are  not  going  to  put  our  Amer- 
ican airmen  at  risk? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  would  like  to  ask  General  Estes  to  give  his  as- 
sessment of  what  the  scale  of  the  risk  is  under  the  current  oper- 
ations. But  I  want  to  begin  that  by  saying  that  there  is  no  way  to 
conduct  this  operation  without  risk.  We  need  to  minimize  it. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  we  recognize  that  in  all  military  oper- 
ations. But  the  American  people  and  the  American  service  persons 
are  of  the  opinion  that  when  they  are  committed  into  risk  situa- 
tions persons  in  authority  have  evaluated  them  and  decided  that 
we  have  minimized  to  every  extent  possible  the  personal  risk  to 
them  by  virtue  of  use  of  equipment  that  we  have  in  our  inventory 
and  by  virtue  of  policy  decisions. 
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But  I  seem  to  think  we  fall  short  of  that. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  ask  General  Estes  to  give 
his  description  of  what  the  current  risk  is  and  what  the  current 
practices  are. 

General  EsTES.  Senator  Warner,  prior  to  the  shootdown  it  was 
the  evaluation  of  the  NATO  commanders  that  were  committing 
these  aircraft  over  Bosnia  that  they  were  in  fact  not  overly  subject- 
ing any  air  crews  to  a  risk  greater  than  should  be  expected  of  them 
in  flying  this  kind  of  a  mission. 

Recall  that  we  are  not  there  as  a  combatant.  We  are  there  in  ful- 
fillment of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions.  And  all  of  us  in  uni- 
form have  had  this  problem  of,  we  see  this  situation,  we  look  at  it 
through  the  eyes  of  a  combatant  because  that  is  our  nature,  and 
in  fact  we  are  not  a  combatant  in  this  operation. 

Senator  Warner.  You  are  not  a  combatant,  but  you  are  taking 
combatant  consequences. 

General  EsTES.  Exactly,  in  the  air,  there  is  no  question.  In  the 
air,  where  we  are  shooting  aircraft  down,  that  is  taking  combatant 
consequences.  And  when  you  are  exposing  yourself  to  surface  to  air 
missile  threats,  there  is  no  question  that  in  fact  they  are  regarding 
us  as  combatants. 

But  in  fact,  we  are  not  there  under  those  auspices  as  part  of  the 
UNSCR  requirement. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  all  tangled  up  in  neat  little  policy  deci- 
sions like  that.  But  the  bottom  line  is  you  have  a  young  American 
airman  up  there  who  is  being  subjected  to  everything  of  combat 
risk  that  he  can  possibly  be. 

General  Estes.  He  is,  and  he  has  been  given  the  right  for  self- 
defense,  just  like  we  do  when  we  are  engaged  as  a  combatant.  The 
only  thing  he  is  not  allowed  to  do,  or  any  of  our  forces  are  allowed 
to  do,  is  take  this  action  preemptively  against  the  surface  to  air 
missiles,  which  we  clearly  would  do  if  we  were  a  combatant.  That 
we  are  being  restricted  from  doing. 

Senator  Warner.  That  frames  the  issue.  Clearly,  General,  I  just 
do  not  know  how  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President,  and  oth- 
ers in  authority  can  continue  to  submit  these  men  in  the  aircraft 
to  risks  because  of  a  policy  decision  by  the  United  Nations.  It  may 
be  fully  justified  that  we  would  subject  the  ground  forces,  in  which 
case  we  just  have  to  evaluate  if  this  air  mission  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  ground  mission. 

That  is  my  next  question:  What  sort  of  order  of  tactical  aircraft 
do  the  Serbians  have  that  they  could  bring  up  if  we  pull  back  on 
this  mission,  which  would  severely  jeopardize  whatever 
UNPROFOR  is  still  trying  to  do  down  there? 

General  Estes.  There  really  are,  of  course,  the  two  purposes  of 
why  those  aircraft  are  there  in  orbit.  One  is  to  deny  flight.  That 
is  in  fulfillment  of  a  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution. 

Senator  Warner.  But  how  many  airplanes  are  on  standby  some- 
where which  we  are  denying,  which  could  be  instrumental  in  terms 
of  the  fulfillment  of  a  Serb  mission? 

General  Estes.  There  are  two  air  bases,  one  at  Banja  Luka  and 
the  other  at  Udbina,  one  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  other  one  in 
the  Krajina  Serb  area  of  Croatia,  from  which  they  have  launched 
sorties  in  support  of  missions  in  support  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 
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The  purpose  of  our  aircraft  that  are  there  under  NATO  command 
and  control  is  to  prevent  aircraft  of  any  kind  from  flying  over 
Bosnia.  That  is  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution.  The  com- 
manders have  made  the  assessment,  based  on  previous  intent  and 
capabilities  exhibited  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  that  they  were  not  un- 
duly exposing  our  air  crews  to  risk.  If  they  thought  it  were,  they 
would  not  have  exposed  them. 

I  have  talked  directly  to  them  about  this  issue  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  was  their  feeling.  The  minute  that  that  changed  with  the 
shootdown  of  Captain  O'Grady,  you  saw  a  significant  change  in  the 
willingness  of  NATO  commanders  to  expose  NATO  air  crews  to  the 
air  defense  threat.  The  changes  you  see  shown  on  this  slide  are 
some  of  the  things  that  were  done  in  response  to  the  change  in  the 
character  of  Bosnian  Serb  intent. 

Senator  Warner.  We  are  still  taking  an  element  of  risk  here 

General  Estes.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  operation  that  is  risk- 
free. 

Senator  Warner  [continuing.]  Which  we  would  not  be  if  we  had 
a  free  hand  in  going  in  and  taking  out  the  air  defenses  or,  better 
yet,  going  in  and  knocking  out  the  airfields  so  that  this  air  element 
is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Serb  inventory. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Senator,  in  the  NATO  context  we  have  put  ex- 
actly the  two  choices  that  you  outlined  and  said,  if  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  anything  like  the  scale  of  Deny  Flight  operations,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  one  of  those  two  things. 

I  want  to  underscore:  The  administration  stands  fully  behind  the 
judgments  that  were  made  by  the  American  officers,  the  NATO 
commanders,  who  happen  to  be  both  American  officers  and  both 
aviators.  If  they  at  any  point  make  a  determination  that  they  think 
the  risk  to  American  or  other  NATO  flyers  is  unacceptable,  we  will 
fully  back  them  in  either  standing  down  the  operation  or  modifying 
it  to  a  level  that  they  find  is  acceptable. 

We  are  talking  with  NATO — this  is  a  NATO  operation — over  ex- 
actly the  two  options  you  raise.  One  is  to  say,  rather  than  try  to 
go  after  these  airplanes  while  they  are  in  the  air,  we  will  adopt  a 
policy — which  requires  that  we  have  planes  up  and  so  on — we  will 
attack  the  airfields  from  which  they  are  launched.  Or  the  second 
option  is  to  do  sufficient  preemptive  suppression  of  air  defenses  to 
make  it  possible  to  go  back  to  an  essentially  continuous  air  pres- 
ence. That  issue  is  still  being  discussed. 

Senator  Warner.  My  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  NuNN.  This  morning's  briefing  as  I  understand  it  differs 
somewhat  from  the  information  provided  to  the  press  by  Admiral 
McConnell  and  CIA  Director  Deutch.  It  is  my  understanding  Admi- 
ral McConnell  is  quoted  as  saying  the  U-2  aircraft  picked  up  short 
bursts  from  the  SA-6  radar  for  the  second  time  12  to  13  minutes 
before  the  missile  was  launched  and  reported  that  information. 

Is  there  a  difference  and  can  you  account  for  that  difference? 

Admiral  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  Our  analysis  does  not  support  that  in- 
formation that  you  just  recounted. 

Senator  NuNN.  Have  you  seen  that? 

Admiral  Moore.  I  have  read  that  in  the  press,  yes,  sir.  But  our 
analysis  points  out  that  we  began — in  fact,  why  do  you  not  put  the 
second  time  line  chart  up  there,  [deleted]  time  line. 
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F-16  Shoot  Down — Sequence  of  Events 
[Deleted.] 

Our  analysis  shows  that  at  [deleted]  was  when  we  got  the  first 
indication  confirmed  and  correlated  and  sufficiently  out  to  the  com- 
bined air  operations  center  at  Vincenza  [deleted]. 

Senator  NUNN.  Have  you  all  reconciled  this  information  within 
the  administration?  Is  somebody  trying  to  see  what  they  have  and 
saying,  look,  we  have  a  discrepancy  here? 

General  Estes.  Senator,  let  me  just  add  one  piece.  The  initial 
pickup  by  the  U-2  was  at  the  time  line  that  I  think  you  heard  Ad- 
miral McConnell  talking  about.  It  takes  time  for  it  to  go  back 
through  the  system,  [deleted]  to  go  through  the  automatic  process 
there,  and  get  back  out. 

So  the  actual  pickup  you  are  talking  about  from  the  [deleted].  It 
has  to  go  back. 

It  does  not  get  back  out  to  the  system  until  the  time  line  that 
you  can  see  here,  where  Admiral  Moore  is  talking  about.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  NUNN.  So  that  is  the  discrepancy  in  that  time? 

General  Estes.  That  is  the  discrepancy.  It  is  the  pickup  in  the 
signal  versus  the  actual  alert  going  out  once  the  process  is  com- 
pleted [deleted]  of  determining  what  the  signal  means. 

Senator  NuNN.  Let  me  ask  another  question  on  another  subject 
here,  regarding  Serbia's  role.  You  alluded  to  it,  but  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand  it.  Can  you  tell  us  what  role  Serbian  radar  in 
Serbia  played  in  the  shootdown,  whether  it  was  an  active  or  a  pas- 
sive role? 

Admiral  MooRE.  The  only  thing  we  can  determine  positively  was 
that  as  the  Basher  flight  flew  into  their  CAP  station  they  were  de- 
tected by  Serbian  radar  and  entered  into  the  air  net.  After  that  we 
can  find  no  evidence  that  they  were  targeted  in  any  way  or  that 
cueing  data  in  any  way  was  provided  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

I  will  just  amplify  by  saying  that  in  our  opinion  they  do  not  need 
that.  The  Bosnian  Serbs  have  plenty  of  capability  independent  of 
the  Serbians  to  prosecute  Basher  flight  without  any  kind  of  infor- 
mation from  the  Serbians. 

Senator  NuNN.  So  you  do  not  have  any  evidence  that  Serbia  ac- 
tually played  an  active  role  in  conveying  that  information  and  help- 
ing with  the  targeting? 

Admiral  IVIOORE.  No  evidence  of  that  at  all  whatsoever,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Nunn.  Do  you  know  when  and  by  whom  the  radar  and 
the  missile  batteries  were  provided  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs? 

Admiral  Moore.  The  three  SA-6  batteries  that  they  have  in 
their  possession,  two  of  them  were  inherited.  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  there  when  the  Republic  broke  up  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  just 
kept  them.  They  happened  to  have  been  up  just  south  of  the  Za- 
greb area  and  then  were  consolidated  down  to  Banja  Luka. 

I  mentioned  the  third  SA-6  battery  that  appeared  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  May  1994.  We  do  not  know  precisely 
where  it  came  from.  We  have — I  think  the  intelligence  community 
and  General  Hughes  might  be  able  to  amplify.  We  have  assumed 
that  it  came  from  Serbia. 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  role  the  Krajina  Serb 
radar  played  in  the  shootdown,  and  also  whether  they  attempted 
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to  interfere  in  the  operation  to  rescue  Captain  O'Grady,  the 
Krajina  Serbs? 

Admiral  Moore.  Like  the  Serbians,  the  Krajina  Serbs  are  con- 
nected in  this  air  picture  and  we  beheve  that  they  had  awareness 
that  Captain  O'Grady's  flight  was  there.  They  provided  no  positive 
support  in  terms  of  targeting  the  Basher  flight. 

In  the  rescue  attempt,  as  I  said,  the  Marine  helicopters  on  their 
egress  encountered  fire  over  Croatia,  and  our  assessment  is  that 
fire  came  from  Krajina  Serbs,  and  we  believe  that  they  were  fired 
upon  because  the  Krajina  Serbs  had  identified  these  helicopters  as 
Croatian  helicopters  about  to  prosecute  an  attack  on  them,  so  that 
is  why  they  fired  on  them. 

Senator  NUNN.  You  have  no  evidence  that  either  the  Krajina 
Serbs  or  the  Belgrade  Serbs  played  an  active  role  in  the  shootdown 
of  Captain  O'Grady's  plane? 

Admiral  Moore.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  NuNN.  Everybody  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Let  me  just  oe  clear  we  understand  what  we  are 
saying  by  "an  active  role."  It  is  an  internetted  radar  system.  That 
is  what  we  think  happened.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  Belgrade 
Serb  radars  are  or  were  critical  to  that  or  that  there  was  any  ac- 
tive, in  the  effect  of  somebody  calling  and  saying,  that  is  where  the 
American  planes  are;  that  they  iust  automatically  appeared  just 
like  the  airplanes  flying  through  tne  air. 

Senator  NuNN.  But  were  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia  seeing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  They  always  do. 

Senator  NUNN.  It  does  not  have  to  go  to  Belgrade  and  then  go 
to  Bosnia? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  think  the  electrons  do,  but  it  is  all  netted  to- 
gether so  that  they  get  a  picture  from  all  over. 

Senator  Nunn.  Everybody  is  getting  the  same  picture? 

Admiral  MooRE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  NuNN.  Finally,  if  NATO  Operations  Plan  40104  is  exe- 
cuted for  withdrawal  will  either  the  Krajina  Serb  air  defense  sys- 
tem or  the  Belgrade  Serb  air  defense  system  need  to  be  neutralized 
to  protect  NATO  aircraft? 

General  Estes.  This  question  has  been  raised  before  and  the 
ROE  that  is  being  worked  out  now,  which  is  one  of  the  sticking 
points,  is  exactly  how  that  is  played.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  took  out  the  three  radars  that  are  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
today  the  Bosnian  S^bs  could  still  get  their  radar  picture  because 
of  the  internetting  of  the  Krajina  Serb  radars  and  the  Serbian  ra- 
dars. They  could  still  provide  it  to  it. 

The  way  to  solve  that  problem  is  to  [deleted]  if  in  fact  they  were 
threatening  to  NATO  aircraft. 

Senator  Nunn.  Can  you  do  that?  Can  you  take  that  out  without 
doing  it  in  Belgrade  or  in  the  Krajina  region? 

General  Estes,  My  understanding  is  it  could  be  done.  You  could 
limit  their  ability  to  transmit.  You  could  not  totally  eliminate  it, 
but  you  could  certainly  degrade  their  ability  to  transmit  that  air 
picture. 

I  would  have  to  let  General  Hughes  talk  to  that  a  little  bit  more. 
Oh,  he  is  out  of  the  room  for  the  moment. 
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When  I  talk  to  him,  if  I  find  there  is  a  different  answer  to  the 
question  you  asked  me,  Senator,  then  I  will  provide  it  for  the 
record. 

Senator  NUNN.  I  guess  my  bottom  line  is,  how  broad  an  attack 
are  we  going  to  have  to  carry  out  in  order  to  suppress  air  defenses 
if  we  participate  in  the  withdrawal?  Do  we  have  to  go  beyond 
Bosnia? 

General  ESTES.  The  big  threat,  of  course,  is  from  the  radar  mis- 
siles themselves.  We  obviously  want  to  take  them  out.  There  are 
three  mobiles  we  know  of  They  are  sometimes  unlocated,  so  it  be- 
comes a  difficult  problem  to  take  them  out. 

You  clearly  want  to  take  out  command  and  control  associated 
with  those  missiles  as  well  and  the  radars,  the  air  defense  radars 
that  support  them,  and  that  needs  to  be  done  if  in  fact  that  system 
is  viewed  as  threatening  to  NATO  aircraft. 

This  is  an  issue  which  is  being  addressed  right  now  in  the  40104 
deliberations  in  terms  of  the  final  approval  of  that  plan  by  NATO, 
because  of  the  issue  of  NATO  wanting  to  have  a  single  key  to  make 
that  decision.  If  the  NATO  commander  determines  that  those  sys- 
tems are  a  threat  to  NATO  forces,  he  wants  to  have  single  key  au- 
thority to  attack  them  preemptively  if  necessary.  So  that  is  one  of 
the  issues  that  is  still  unresolved  at  NATO. 

Senator  NuNN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  I  understand  you  have  to  go  to 
the  floor.  Senator  Smith,  so  go  ahead. 

Senator  Smith.  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  understand  what  all  of  you  folks  here  said  this 
morning,  and  then  looking  at  the  testimony  from  General 
Shalikashvili  yesterday,  I  think,  at  the  House,  we  knew  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  SA-6s.  Yet  as  I  understand  it — and  correct  me  if  I  am 
not  saying  it  right — for  policy  reasons  essentially  we  sent  the  F- 
16s  over  there,  the  F-16  in  the  case  of  O'Grady. 

They  did  not  have  the  authority  to  suppress  any  of  these  missiles 
with  the  Wild  Weasel,  and  also  as  I  understand  it  did  not  have  the 
support  of  either  the  EA-6B  or  the  EF-111  for  jamming.  Is  that 
accurate? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Well,  you  are  familiar  with  the  technical  aspects. 

General  Estes.  Let  me  try  to  answer  this.  Then  really  Admiral 
Moore  is  the  one  who  had  the  investigation. 

In  the  area  in  which  the  NATO  commanders  sent  Captain 
O'Grady's  aircraft  there  were  no  known  or  suspected  SAM's.  If  we 
had,  we  would  have  sent  a  package  with  them  to  suppress.  If  in 
fact  the  missile  came  up,  they  had  the  authority  without  anybody 
else's  permission  to  attack  that  missile  site. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  you  not  say  you  were  picking  up  intermittent 
signals  on  SAM's? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Obviously,  we  know  there  were  SAM-6's  in 
Bosnia. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  talking  about  in  the  region  where  O'Grady 
was. 

General  EsTES.  There  were  some  very  limited  signals  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  signals,  since  we  could  not  determine  the  loca- 
tion from  where  they  were  coming  because  they  were  so  short,  was 
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that  they  were  coming  from  the  standard  area  we  would  expect  to 
see  them,  which  is  northern  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Senator  Smith.  I  reaHze  Monday  is  a  lot  easier  than  Sunday,  but 
I  am  just  trying  to  understand.  We  could  pinpoint  all  the  SA-6  ac- 
tivity. We  knew  there  were  sites  in  Bosnia.  I  can  accept  the  fact 
maybe  you  did  not  have  any  direct  information  that  there  were 
some  directly  in  the  area  where  O'Grady  was. 

But  even  so,  where  you  had  missile  site  activity,  I  understand — 
I  do  not  agree  with  it,  but  I  understand  not  to  be  able  to  suppress. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  You  mean  preemptively? 

Senator  Smith.  Preemptively. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Because  they  can  suppress  if  they  are  illumi- 
nated. 

Senator  Smith.  All  right.  He  is  out  there  in  that  condition,  which 
is  very  difficult.  But  to  be  out  there  without  the  jamming  devices, 
on  the  assumption  that  you  think  he  is  in  an  area  where  there  are 
not  any  missiles,  does  not  make  any  sense  when  you  know  that 
there  are  missiles  essentially,  missile  sites,  essentially  in  Bosnia, 
and  you  did  say  intermittent  activity  in  the  briefing,  up  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  down. 

Why  would  you  do  that?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  understand, 
is  why  would  we  not  have  either  the  EF-111  or  the  EA-6B  up 
there. 

General  Estes.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  a  lot  of  elec- 
tronic signals.  They  come  out  of  all  kinds  of  areas.  But  let  us  just 
stick  with  Bosnia.  They  have  to  be  of  a  certain  duration  and  a  cer- 
tain series  of  things  before  they  are  even  reported. 

The  only  way  we  knew  about  these  signals  that  we  described  to 
you  that  were  intermittent  is  that  after  the  fact — they  were  never 
reported  when  they  were  intermittent,  because  they  were  not  a  suf- 
ficient data  stream  to  have  us  do  anything  with  it.  They  were  very 
spurious  and  very  fieeting,  so  they  were  not  even  reported  by  the 
intelligence  folks  at  the  time. 

That  is  not  a  fault  of  intelligence.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  business. 
The  only  way  we  discovered  those  signals  is  after  the  fact  we  have 
gone  back  and  looked  to  see  if  there  was  anything  at  all  that  might 
be  correlated  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  SA-6  in  the  location 
that  showed  up. 

Now,  once  the  SA-6  started  to  emit  its  radar  in  a  more  lengthy 
way  and  we  were  able  to  then  positively  identify  it  because  of  the 
amount  of  data  coming  out  of  the  radar  then  it  was  picked  up  and 
the  alert  was  transmitted. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Senator,  just  to  be  clear,  if  we  had  known,  as  I 
understand  the  rules — and  these  rules  are  made  by  the  command- 
ers on  the  ground.  But  as  I  understand  the  rules,  if  we  had  known 
on  that  first  signal  that,  now  that  we  go  back  and  look  at  it,  that 
it  had  been  an  SA-6,  if  we  had  had  that  confirmed  information,  ei- 
ther the  mission  would  not  have  fiown  or  we  would  have  fiown 
with  the  kind  of  SEAD  support  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Smith.  What  about  now?  Are  we  using  either  EA-6Bs  or 
EF-llls? 

General  Estes.  Every  flight  that  goes  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
today  goes  with  a  full  suppression  package.  We  now  treat  all  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  a  high  threat. 
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Senator  Smith.  Full  suppression? 

General  Estes.  Full  suppression,  EA-6Bs  and  HAAAM  shooters 
on  a  number  of  aircraft,  but  primarily  the  F/A-18. 

Senator  Smith.  We  could  take  a  missile  site  out  preemptively? 

General  Estes.  Cannot  take  it  out  preemptively.  Those  rules  still 
apply. 

Senator  Smith.  If  they  fire? 

General  Estes.  If  they  show  hostile  intent,  which  is  if  they  illu- 
minate the  aircraft  with  a  radar.  They  do  not  even  have  to  fire  a 
missile,  but  if  they  illuminate  our  flights  with  a  radar,  you  are 
clear  to  take  the  site  out.  You  need  to  talk  to  nobody. 

Senator  Smith.  If  they  lock  on? 

General  Estes.  They  do  not  even  have  to  lock  on. 

Senator  Smith.  Just  try  to? 

General  Estes.  If  they  track  you  with  their  radar,  a  fire  control 
radar,  which  we  can  tell  in  the  cockpit  with  the  indications  we 
have,  a  fire  control  radar,  you  are  cleared  to  attack  the  site. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Again,  Senator,  I  want  to  be  clear  that  even  this 
is  not  100  percent  assurance.  Things  cannot  work  correctly,  though 
they  are  supposed  to  work,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  HAAKM  will 
get  to  the  missile  after  it  is  already — after  the  missile  has  already 
been  fired. 

Senator  Smith.  It  is  an  improvement  over  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  is  a  big  improvement.  We  are  determined  to 
minimize  the  risk,  but  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  you  cannot 
do  this  operation  with  zero  risk. 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  to  run  to  the  fioor,  but  I  want  to  ask  one 
question  in  the  policy  area,  Mr.  Secretary.  As  you  probably  know, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  Senate  markup  language 
was  very  critical  regarding  all  of  this  jamming  capability.  You  have 
some  testimony  in  the  Defense  News — Defense  Daily,  excuse  me — 
where,  it  is  called  "Perry  Worry."  It  says: 

"Deiense  Secretary  Perry  says  he  may  consider  sending  more  Air 
Force  EF-llls  electronic  warfare  aircraft  to  Bosnia  in  light  of  the 
recent  downing  of  the  Air  Force  F-16.  *I  have  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  look  carefully  at  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  adequate  electronic  countermeasure  resources  available,' 
Perry  says.  *It  appears  that  we  do  between  what  we  have  and  the 
possibility  of  other  nations  supplying  electronic  countermeasures 
there.  If  we  do  not,  I  would  certainly  reconsider  the  EF-11,1  deci- 
sion.'" 

Have  you  reconsidered  the  EF-111  decision? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  No,  I  think  the  Secretary's  statement  stands. 
One  of  the  constraints  that  this  new  policy  has  is  that  we  cannot 
fly  as  many  flights  because  we  have  to  have  the  SEAD  support.  He 
has  asked  that  question  and  when  he  gets  an  answer  he  will  recon- 
sider the  decision  if  necessary. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  sorry.  Do  you  support  the  language  and  the 
funding  that  was  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  have  not  seen  the  language.  I 
can  get  you  an  answer  for  that,  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  the  lan- 
guage. 

Senator  Smith,  Here  is  the  last  question  I  want  to  ask:  Essen- 
tially what  you  are  saying  is  you  had  difficulty  responding  with  the 
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current  capability  of  electronic  countermeasures  that  you  have.  You 
had  difficulty  responding  to  an  incident  in  Bosnia.  How  in  the 
world  would  we  ever  fight  two  MRC's  with  that  limited  amount  of 
electronic  countermeasures?  How  are  we  going  to  do  it  if  you  are 
not  asking  for  anything  more  in  electronic  countermeasures  in  your 
budget?  You  did  not  ask  for  any  more. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  will  have  to  get  you  an  answer, 

[The  information  follows:] 

Senator  SMITH.  How  in  the  world  would  we  ever  fight  two  MRC's  with  (a)  limited 
amount  of  electronic  countermeasures?  How  are  we  going  to  do  it  if  you  are  not  ask- 
ing for  anything  more  in  electronic  countermeasures  in  your  budget. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  We  believe  we  have  sufficient  electronic  warfare  capabilities  to 
carry  out  the  strategy,  both  now  and  into  the  future.  Specifically,  we  have  kept  suf- 
ficient EF-llls  in  combination  with  EA-6Bs  in  the  force  in  the  near  term  to  ensure 
we  have  the  electronic  warfare  capability  required  for  major  regional  conflicts  and 
ongoing  regional  commitments. 

At  the  same  time,  our  previously  reported  transition  plan  to  an  all  EA-6B  force 
for  radar  jamming,  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  This  plan  is  the  result  of  an  intensive 
cooperative  efibrt  among  the  Joint  Staff,  the  CINCs,  OSD,  and  the  services,  and  rep- 
resents a  step  forward  in  building  our  joint  warfighting  capability.  Additionally,  be- 
cause enhancing  our  long-term  capability  for  defense  suppression  operations  re- 
mains a  priority  concern  in  the  Department,  the  Joint  Staff  is  leading  a  mission 
area  assessment  to  identify  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  adequate  joint  electronic 
jamming  capability  to  support  our  defense  strategy  well  beyond  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Senator  Smith.  You  asked  for  less. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Smith.  You  asked  for  less  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  will  have  to  get  you  an  answer  for  the  record 
on  the  priority  for  air  defense  countermeasures. 

Senator  Smith.  I  would  really  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Sure.  It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  question.  Gren- 
erally  speaking,  I  do  not  do  the  details  of  acquisition.  You  are  enti- 
tled to  an  answer  that  is  fully  informed  about  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  important  and  I 
would  urge  you  to  get  this.  You  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense  say- 
ing that  he  might  want  to  reconsider  the  EF-111  decision,  he 
might  want  to,  as  a  result  of  not  having  enough  resources  in 
Bosnia.  And  we  are  talking  about  the  possibility  of  two  MRC's 
somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Korea  or  someplace 
else. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  basic  threshold  here  for  look- 
ing at  more  EF-llls  or  more  EA-6B  upgrades  for  electronic  coun- 
termeasures. I  just  think  this  is  a  very  serious  measure.  The  com- 
mittee tried  to  address  it,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would  look 
at  that  and  give  us  some  direction. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  We  will  get  you  a  prompt  answer.  You  are  enti- 
tled to  an  answer  from  someone  who  is  better  informed  on  the  de- 
tails of  this  subject  than  I  am. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  you  personally  on  the  spot 
on  this. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  understand.  It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  ques- 
tion, to  which  we  will  give  you  a  prompt  answer. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Lieberman. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Gentlemen,  thank  you.  We  are  in  our  4th  hour  of  testimony,  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  stamina. 

I  want  to  go  at  this,  if  I  may.  Admiral  Moore  and  gentleman, 
from  the  Serbian  perspective,  if  you  will,  to  understand  what  hap- 
pened here.  We  have  talked  about  this  integrated  air  defense  sys- 
tem and  I  understood  your  answers  and  I  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  Secretary  Slocombe  qualified  it,  about  the  involvement  of 
Belgrade  in  this,  which  is  to  say  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  or- 
dered the  shootdown. 

But  I  gather  that  it  is  electronically  connected  so  that — am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  Bosnian  Serb  part  of  it  either  cannot  stand 
on  its  own  or  would  not  be  as  comprehensive  without  Belgrade 
being  part  of  the  net?  Or  am  I  wrong  about  i-hat? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Well,  let  me  let  the  experts  answer,  but  I  think 
the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  stand-alone  system. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  the  Bosnian  Serb  part  could  stand 
alone? 

Admiral  MooRE.  It  could  stand  alone. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  what  is  the  benefit  of  the  connection  to 
Belgrade? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  is  a  historical  fact. 

Senator  Lieberman.  It  has  been  around  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  is  what  was  there  before. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Understood. 

Mr,  Slocombe.  Under  Tito  the  air  traffic-air  defense  control  sys- 
tem, and  it  was  simply  interconnected  because  it  was  all  one  coun- 
try. 

Admiral  Moore,  And  from  the  standpoint  of  the  links,  since  the 
breakup  of  the  Republic  nothing  has  changed?  The  links  that  were 
there  in  1991  are  there  today? 

Senator  Lieberman,  Right.  But  as  you  indicated  earlier,  for  in- 
stance, in  response  to  Senator  Nunn's  questions,  if  we  knocked  out 
some  of  the  sites  in  Bosnia,  the  missile  sites,  we  would  still  be  con- 
cerned that  the  air  defense  system  from  Belgrade  would  be  operat- 
ing and  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces  in 
Bosnia,  correct? 

General  Estes.  That  is  a  possibility.  Just  to  go  back  on  this 
radar  issue  one  more  time,  to  add  one  other  piece  for  clarification, 
this  radar  system  that  exists  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  all  parts  of 
it  was  purchased  and  set  up  for  air  traffic  control.  That  was  the 
primary  reason,  so  that  is  why  it  was  all  internetted. 

It  was  also  used  for  air  defense.  It  is  now  obviously  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  being  used  for  air  defense. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  want  to  respond  to  the  question  you  asked. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Can  I  go  on? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Sure.  It  is  just  that  we  realize  that  that  is  a 
major  problem,  how  you  would  suppress  the  air  defense,  given  that 
you  would  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  to  have  to  attack  targets 
in  a  third  country. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Sure.  Let  me  go  back  to  Captain  O'Grady. 
How  manv  Deny  Flight  sorties  are  flown  on  a  typical  day? 

Admiral  Moore.  They  vary  from,  I  would  say,  a  low  of  around 
80  sorties  to  as  many  as  150  or  so. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Per  day? 
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Admiral  MooRE.  Per  day. 

Senator  Leeberman.  Now,  from  the  perspective  of  the  folks  get- 
ting the  radar  information  on  this  F-16  flown  by  Captain  O'Grady, 
the  Serbian  forces,  how  specific  would  their  data  be?  In  other 
words,  I  presume  that  they  would  be  able  to  identify  this  as  a 
NATO  airplane.  Could  they  possibly  have  identified  it  as  an  Amer- 
ican F-16? 

Admiral  MooRE,  Yes,  I  think  they  could  have  very  easily.  They 
have  the  capability  to.  They  would  know  all  of  the  flight  param- 
eters. They  would  know  his  heading  and  his  speed.  They  would 
know  his  altitude,  and  they  would  also  have  access,  we  believe,  to 
his  IFF,  various  modes  of  his  IFF,  and  through  analysis  they  could 
probably  determine  his  mission,  or  they  could  observe  his  mission. 
They  might  even  be  able  to  determine  his  call  sign  number. 

So  they  have  a  lot  of  specific  information. 

Senator  Lieberman.  This  gets  to  my  next  question.  This  has 
gnawed  at  me  since  this  event  happened,  and  the  question  is  would 
they  have  been  capable  of  making  a  judgment.  Here  is  a  plane  fly- 
ing overhead.  Deny  Flight  I  have  seen  always  as  essentially  a  pa- 
trol mission.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  a  police  car  cruising  around  a  city 
to  enforce  a  curfew,  if  you  will. 

Carrying  out  an  air  strike  is  quite  another  activity.  Is  there  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  that  they,  on  siting  this  F-16,  knew  that  it  was 
carrying  out  Deny  Flight,  which  is  to  say  to  keep  their  aircraft  on 
the  ground,  as  opposed  to  carrying  out  an  air  strike? 

Admiral  Moore.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  doubt.  I  think  they 
fully  understood  the  mission  of  the  aircraft.  The  aircraft  had  made 
four  orbits  of  his  CAP  station,  elliptical  orbits.  They  observed  all 
of  them,  I  am  sure.  There  is  no  doubt  what  these  guys  were  up  to, 
in  our  eyes. 

Senator  Lieberman.  To  me  that  makes  this  all  the  more  out- 
rageous and  infuriating.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  somebody  basically 
firing  at  the  police  car  in  my  metaphor,  just  cruising  down  the 
street  enforcing  a  curfew  here  in  Washington. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  this  is  total  speculation.  Why,  of  all  the 
sorties  flown  in  Deny  Flight,  a  minimum  of  80  a  day,  did  somebody 
decide  on  the  Serbian  side  to  fire  on  this  plane? 

Admiral  Moore.  We  argue  in  our  review,  our  report,  that  this 
was  in  reaction  to — all  of  their  missile  firings,  we  think,  dating 
back  to  1994  have  been  in  response  to  air  strikes,  and  we  had  con- 
ducted the  air  strikes  into  Pale  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  May.  And 
we  have,  based  on  what  they  did  after  Udbina  and  what  they  did 
after  the  Gorazde  strikes  in  April  1994,  we  have  concluded  that 
this  was  a  reaction  to  those  air  strikes. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  it  was  a  retaliation  in  that  sense,  aimed 
at  us? 

Admiral  MooRE.  Yes. 

Senator  Lieberman.  As  General  Estes  said,  we  are  not  there  as 
combatants,  but  obviously  they  see  us  as  combatants  and  that  is 
one  of  the  complications.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  THURMOND.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Admiral  Moore,  some  press  accounts  have  speculated  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  F-16  self-protection  jamming  and  radar  warning 
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receiver.  How  much  of  a  factor  was  the  F-16  self-protection  jam- 
ming and  radar  warning  receiver  in  the  shootdown? 

Admiral  Moore.  We  concluded  that  the  ALQ-131,  which  is  the 
self-protection  jammer  that  the  F-16  had  on  board,  was  function- 
ing, it  was  on,  and  we  think  it  probably  functioned  pretty  well.  In 
fact,  we  believe  that  it  contributed  significantly  to  the  first  missile 
not  guiding  and  exploding  ballistically. 

But  based  on  the  geometry  of  the  intercept,  we  believe  that  the 
second  missile  did  not  encounter  the  jamming  envelope  of  the 
ALQ-131.  This  missile  was  launched  in  a  position  where  it  came 
nearly  vertically  straight  up  to  the  F-16  and  we  believe  was  able 
to  penetrate  the  lobes  of  the  ALQ-131  pod  in  such  a  way  that  they 
were  minimally  affected — or  the  missile  was  minimally  affected. 

We  went  out  to  the  European  theater  where  they  have  some 
modeling  and  simulation  capability  out  there,  and  down  to  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  where  we  modeled  this  engagement  scenario,  and 
both  of  these  two  research  facilities  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
our  team  did. 

So  we  believe  the  system  was  on,  we  think  it  functioned  pretty 
well  and  probably  contributed  to  the  first  missile  not  guiding. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Admiral  Moore,  immediately  after  Cap- 
tain O'Grady's  F-16  was  shot  down  over  Bosnia  a  number  of  high- 
ranking  U.S.  officials  stated  that  this  was  an  intelligence  failure. 
It  now  appears,  however,  that  any  failure  was  one  of  communica- 
tions or  dissemination.  Was  this  an  intelligence  failure  or  not? 

Admiral  MooRE.  No,  sir,  we  concluded  that  it  was  not  an  intel- 
ligence failure.  We  had  all  the  intelligence  that  we  needed.  In  fact, 
the  threat  warning  system  had  collected  information,  processed  it, 
analyzed  it,  and  disseminated  the  information  in  more  than  ade- 
quate time  to  properly  warn  the  aircraft,  and  because  we  were  not 
able  to  communicate  that  warning  to  Basher  52  the  aircraft  was 
shot  down. 

We  concluded  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form  was  there  an  intelligence 
failure. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much 
for  your  testimony  here  today. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  It  has  been  helpful. 

Now,  Senator  Exon  said  he  wanted  to  come  back  for  a  few  more 
questions.  If  you  will  just  keep  your  seats  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
will  be  back  shortly. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Certainly. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Exon  [presiding].  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for 
waiting.  I  just  had  to  step  out  for  15  minutes.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  wanted  to  follow  up  basically  on  the  line  of  questioning  that 
Senator  Warner  opened  this  section  of  the  testimony  this  morning 
with.  I  was  going  to  bring  up  that  in  the  earlier  testimony,  so  his 
questions  got  to  some  of  the  measures  that  I  had  a  concern  about. 

I  took  it  from  your  testimony  in  this  session  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  last  session  that  basically  we  are  somewhat  handicapped,  if 
you  will,  with  regard  to  what  we  can  and  cannot  do  under  given 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  authority  given  or  not  given  to 
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the  military  commanders  with  regard  to  what  action  is  appropriate. 
Is  that  a  fair  assessment  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  There  are  certainly  some  limits  which  derive 
from  the  dual  key  arrangements,  yes. 

Senator  ExoN.  Let  me  ask  this  question  to  try  and  tie  that  down. 
Supposing  that  through  our  systems  in  a  timely  fashion  we  were 
able  to  establish  an  approximate  location  of  an  SA-6  missile,  mo- 
bile missile  of  some  kind.  We  knew  it  was  in  this  area  someplace, 
and  we  were  planning  a  flight  over  that  area  this  evening.  Would 
we  have  the  authority  unilaterally,  our  commander  in  Italy  or  in 
Washington,  to  say,  we  are  going  to  go  in  there  and  try  and  take 
that  out  this  afternoon,  before  our  planes  fly  that  route  tonight? 
Could  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  mission 
that  was  to  be  flown.  If  it  was  a  close  air  support  mission,  the  an- 
swer is  yes.  If  it  was  simply  a  Deny  Flight  mission,  the  answer 
would  be  no  without  a  prior  agreement  with  the  U.N.  commanders 
on  the  ground. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  guess  I  am  not  sure  that  you  answered  my  ques- 
tion. My  question:  Under  the  scenario  that  I  just  outlined,  we  could 
not  go  in  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  You  are  postulating  we  are  going  to  send  a  mis- 
sion in  and  we  know  there  is  an  SA-6  near  where  the  mission  is 
going,  right?  The  question  is  can  we  then  go  and  preemptively  at- 
tack the  SA-6. 

Senator  ExoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  mission.  If  it 
is  a  close  air  support  mission,  the  answer  is  yes.  If  it  is  a  Deny 
Flight  CAP  type  mission,  the  answer  would  be  no. 

Senator  ExoN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  That  is  not  as  illogical  as  it  sounds,  because  with 
a  close  air  support  mission  you  are  going  to  a  definite  place,  you 
have  to  go  there.  In  the  case  of  the  Deny  Flight,  presumably  you 
could  go  someplace  else.  That  is  the  way  they  are  looking  at  it. 

Senator  ExoN.  This  will  be  my  last  question  then.  Admiral,  I  be- 
lieve you  testified  to  the  fact  that  one  thing  we  learned  out  of  this 
mission,  we  need  new  or  better  survival  radio  equipment;  is  that 
correct? 

Admiral  MoORE.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  ExoN.  Of  what  vintage  manufacture  is  the  radio  that 
Captain  O'Grady  went  down  with  in  Bosnia? 

Admiral  Moore.  Captain  O'Grady  had  two  radios  with  him.  He 
had  a  PRC-90  and  a  PRC-112.  The  PRC-90  was  developed  right 
after  the  Vietnam  war.  The  PRC-112  is  a  relatively,  relatively  new 
radio  and  I  would  guess  it  has  been  out  for  5  or  6  years. 

Senator  Exon.  The  vintage  one  then  goes  back  to  years  ago  in 
Vietnam,  which  I  would  assume  would  be  somewhat  obsolete,  with 
all  the  advances  that  have  been  made.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
two  radios?  Do  they  serve  two  purposes  or  is  it  just  for  redun- 
dancy? 

Admiral  MooRE.  Redundancy  and  backup. 

Senator  ExoN.  Backup. 

Admiral  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  ExoN.  I  assume  from  the  testimony  that  we  have  heard 
here  today  that  Captain  O'Grady  followed  all  of  the  procedures 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  that  equipment  to  the  best  he  could, 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances  that  he  found  himself  in.  I 
suspect  therefore  that,  had  he  used  those  extensively,  the  fear 
would  have  been  that  someone  on  the  g^-ound  could  have  zeroed  in 
on  that  radio  and  made  it  easy  for  them  to  locate  him;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Admiral  Moore.  He  had  two  concerns.  His  primary  concern  was 
that  he  would  be  heard  speaking  into  the  radio,  he  personally 
would  be  heard,  not  the  radio  transmission.  In  order  to  speak  into 
the  radio,  he  was  concerned  that  his  voice  would  travel  so  well  and 
so  far  that  they  would  be  able  to  locate  him  by  listening  to  him 
talk. 

The  second  concern  was  that  they  could  home  in  on  the  radio. 

Senator  ExoN.  It  was  not  them  zeroing  in  on  the  signal  so  much 
as  that  the  sound  would  carry  so  far  and  people  would  hear  him 
talking,  right? 

Admiral  MooRE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ExoN.  Has  there  been  any  consideration — and  I  only  ask 
this  question  because  probably  no  one  else  in  the  room  has  had  the 
experience;  I  am  an  old  amateur  radio  operator  and  was  in  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  during  World  War  II. 

You  can  tap  out  a  di-di-dot  message  very  quietly,  very  effectively. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  latest  developments  of  technology  in  this 
particular  area,  but  at  least  in  World  War  II  we  used  di-di-da-dit 
for  lots  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  voice  transmission  re- 
quired more  power  and  was  more  easily  tuned  in  on  and  zeroed  in 
on,  where  we  could  get  by  with  a  lot  less  power  with  di-di-da-dit 
over  vast  distances. 

I  am  wondering  if  in  emergency  situations,  if  as  a  backup  and 
redundancy,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  good  thing  in  this  area.  If  he 
could  have  tapped  out  a  message  where  he  did  not  have  to  talk, 
that  would  have  very  likely  allowed  him  to  make  contact  much  ear- 
lier than  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Is  that  right? 

Admiral  MooRE.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  correct, 
that  the  use  of  Morse  Code  would  have  enabled  him  to  send  a  mes- 
sage without  speaking.  It  is  pretty  complex  and  would  require  him 
to  have  very  good  working  knowledge  of  Morse  Code.  In  this  day 
and  age,  I  will  just  tell  you  that,  with  the  technology  that  we  have, 
we  think  there  is  a  much  better  idea  and  we  have  recommended 
that. 

The  technology  that  be  incorporated  into  the  radio  we  rec- 
ommend is  the  data  burst  type  technology,  where  we  have  pre- 
canned  messages  already  programmed  into  the  radio  and  you  send 
it  out,  it  goes  out  in  a  data  burst  type  format,  and  that  would  solve 
the  problem. 

Senator  ExoN.  All  that  he  would  have  to  learn  is  A  is  di-dah  and 
maybe  di-dah  would  send  a  message;  is  that  right? 

Admiral  Moore.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  ExoN.  Obviously  we  need  some  improvements  in  that 
area,  and  I  would  think  that  this  would  be  good  for  not  only  our 
flyers  in  all  branches  of  the  service,  including  helicopters,  but  it 
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would  also  be  good,  I  would  think,  for  some  of  our  emergency  forces 
that  we  are  fairly  likely  to  use  in  future  engagements. 

So  I  would  hope  something  could  be  done  in  that  area.  It  seems 
to  me  like  it  would  be  money  well  worth  spending. 

General  Estes.  Senator,  if  I  might  just  add,  just  to  close  this  par- 
ticular issue  out.  Such  a  radio  exists.  It  has  been  field-tested  in  the 
recent  past.  It  has  a  data  burst  capability.  It  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  radio  we  carry  today.  It  gives  you  the  capability  to  data  burst 
pre-formatted  messages,  and  when  it  does  that  it  has  a  GPS  insert 
that  also  transmits  your  exact  position.  It  is  picked  up  by  satellites. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  both  are  in  the  process  of  procuring 
500  of  these  radios  each  and  they  will  be  put  in  the  field  here  by 
February  of  this  year — next  year. 

Senator  EXON.  Excellent  system. 

General,  what  about  the  situation,  though,  if  O'Grady  was  down 
on  the  ground  and  you  could  pinpoint  his  exact  location  with  GPS? 
Is  there  some  protection  so  that  the  Bosnians  would  not  be  able  to 
intercept  that?  Is  such  a  system  feasible  or  workable? 

General  EsTES.  Certainly  we  could  use  the  military  portion  of 
GPS.  Unfortunately,  this  interim  radio — and  that  is  why  they  are 
only  buying  500 — uses  standard  GPS.  Anybody  could  pick  up  that 
data  burst  who  was  capable  of  doing  it  if  they  had  the  right  receiv- 
ing equipment. 

So  the  follow-on  radio  is  going  to  use  the  encrypted  GPS  for  ex- 
actly that  reason,  and  that  is  why  they  are  having  to  develop  the 
next  generation  beyond  the  one  we  have  today.  So  very  limited 
numbers  of  this  radio,  as  I  just  described,  are  being  procured,  just 
to  be  given  to  the  people  who  are  currently  flying  in  areas  where 
they  might  be  at  risk,  in  Iraq  and  in  Bosnia  in  particular. 

Then  the  next  generation  radio  is  in  fact  the  one  everybody  is 
pushing  so  hard  on.  It  miniaturizes  all  this  technology  I  have  just 
talked  about  and  in  fact  allows  two-way  communication.  You  can 
data  burst  into  the  man  on  the  ground  or  lady  on  the  ground,  or 
that  individual  can  data  burst  out. 

That  two-way  capability  through  satellites  is  going  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  over  where  we  are,  even  with  this  next  gen- 
eration radio  that  I  just  described  which  we  are  procuring  500  for 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

Senator  ExoN.  General,  thank  you  very  much. 

Admiral,  I  must  tell  you  something  that  you  might  get  a  kick  out 
of.  I  was  Army  Signal  Corps,  attached  to  the  Air  Forces,  and  we 
used  long  distance  communications,  and  we  found  very  much  that 
we  could  readily  communicate  with  the  Navy,  the  ships  at  sea,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  inter-transmission  back  and  forth. 

We  had  great  trouble  with  the  Air  Force,  though,  because  they 
were  so  wedded  the  putting  that  microphone  up  to  their  mouth 
that  we  could  not  ever  get  them  to  tune  in,  as  much  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them  tune  in  on  di-di-da  dit  that  we  interfaced  with 
the  Navy  with  a  great  deal. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much,  and  with  that  we  are  ad- 
journed. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:! 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 
current  operations 

Senator  Levin.  Will  the  "Rapid  Reaction  Force"  intended  for  Bosnia  be  under  U.N. 
command  such  that  a  U.N.  commander  on  the  ground  will  be  able  to  order  its  use 
without  first  consulting  with  or  receiving  authorization  from  other  U.N.  officials, 
such  as  Mr.  Akashi  or  Boutros  Boutros  Gali? 

General  ESTES.  The  Multinational  Rapid  Reaction  Force  (MRRF)  is  under  the 
Ooerational  Control  (OPCON)  of  the  United  Nations  Protection  Force 
(UNPROFOR).  Under  the  authority  of  OPCON,  the  UNI'ROFOR  commander.  Gen- 
eral Rupert  Smith,  may  direct  the  MRRF  to  accomplish  specific  missions  or  tasks 
within  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Although  General  Rupert  Smith  reports  through  Gen- 
eral Janvier  to  U.N.  Special  Representative  Akashi,  General  Smith  is  authorized  to 
make  specific  operational  decisions  regarding  the  employment  of  the  MRRF. 

Senator  Levin.  Was  there  military  equipment  belonging  to  the  Bosnian  Army  lo- 
cated in  a  U.N.  compound  in  Srebrenica  that  was  unavailable  to  the  Bosnian  Army 
(BiH)  at  the  time  the  Serbs  attacked  and  overran  Srebrenica? 

General  ESTES.  Yes.  Bosnian  Army  weapons  were  being  held  in  the  U.N.  con- 
trolled weapons  control  point  (WCP).  The  BiH  requested  their  weapons  be  released, 
however,  the  UNPROFOR  denied  their  request. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Are  there  other  "safe  haven"  locations  in  Bosnia  where  such  a  sit- 
uation exists?  If  so,  list  them. 

General  ESTES.  Currently  no.  However,  prior  to  the  fall  of  Zepa  the  BiH  took  their 
weapons  from  the  U.N.  WCP  there. 

Senator  Levin.  Are  there  "safe  heaven"  locations  where  such  a  situation  does  not 
exist,  and  the  Bosnian  Army  would  have  access  to  its  heavy  military  equipment? 
If  so,  list  them. 

General  ESTES.  There  are  no  U.N.  compounds  with  BiH  weapons. 

JTIDS  AND  TACTICAL  DATA  UNKS 

Senator  Levin.  I  have  been  inquiring  for  several  years  about  the  Air  Force's  ap- 
parent reluctance  to  put  tactical  data  links  like  JTIDS  in  its  fighter  aircraft — not 
just  in  the  command  and  control  planes  like  AWACS  and  JSTARS.  If  situational 
awareness  is  going  to  make  a  difTerence  to  our  air  forces,  it  seems  we  would  have 
to  put  tactical  data  links  in  our  fighter  aircraft  to  permit  our  pilots  to  receive  warn- 
ing information  automatically  and  in  a  timely  manner — as  in  tnis  case. 

If  we  had  JTIDS,  or  similar  data  links,  installed  in  Captain  O'Crad/s  F-16,  and 
the  requisite  system  in  place  for  transmitting  threat  data  to  such  aircraft,  would 
it  have  made  a  difference  in  the  ability  to  warn  Captain  O'Grady  of  the  SA-6  threat 
he  faced  once  airborne?  Would  it  have  been  in  time  for  him  to  either  leave  the 
threat  envelope  or  take  appropriate  evasive  action? 

General  EsTES.  Direct  transmission  of  relevant  intelligence  to  the  aircraft  would 
have  enhanced  Captain  O'Grady's  situational  awareness.  Passing  tactically  relevant 
information  via  data  link  directly  to  the  aircraft  would  have  eliminated  the  need  to 
transmit  threat  warning  via  an  AWACS  or  RC-135  as  was  the  case  in  the  Captain 
O'Grady  shootdown.  JTIDS  promises  to  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  transmit  and 
comprehend  information  in  a  timely  manner. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  there  any  reason  not  to  install  tactical  data  links  in  our  combat 
aircraft?  Wouldn't  they  help  our  pilots  to  have  the  best  possible  picture  of  the 
battlespace  and  threats  they  face? 

General  ESTES.  No  there  is  not.  In  fact,  the  operational  requirement  for  installa- 
tion of  JTIDS  in  tactical  aircraft  was  validated  by  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  (JROC)  on  January  12,  1994.  At  this  time  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  working  to  implement  a  procurement  strategy. 

F-16  SHOOTDOWN 

Senator  Levin.  Why  is  the  United  States  not  preemptively  attacking  and  destroy- 
ing SAM  sites  in  Bosnia  that  threaten  our  Operation  Deny  Flight  or  other  airborne 
missions? 

General  EsTES.  DENY  FLIGHT  ROE  authorize  engagement  of  surface  to  air  mis- 
siles or  AAA  sites  which  lock  on  to  NATO  aircraft  with  fire  control  radars.  'This  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  reactive  suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses  (SEAD).  Ap- 
proval to  preemptively  attack  and  destroy  these  targets  lies  with  NATO  and  U.N. 
authorities — the  dual  key.  The  recent  NAG  decision  on  August  1,  1995,  authorizes 
attacks  on  early  warning  radars  based  on  the  notion  that  the  radars  are  part  of  the 
integrated  air  defense  system  within  the  tactical  area  of  operations  as  defined  in 
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OPLAN  40101  and  pose  a  direct  threat  to  DENY  FLIGHT  operations.  This  authority 
will  be  applied  only  if  and  when  air  strikes  in  support  oi  the  defense  of  the  sale 
areas  commenced  and  would  continue  only  for  the  duration  of  the  operation.  In 
these  cases  dual  key  authority  would  lie  with  the  U.N.  and  NATO  military  com- 
manders. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Why  should  the  United  States  put  its  pilots  at  risk  in  aerial  oper- 
ations such  as  Operation  Deny  Flight  instead  of  first  eliminating  or  countering  the 
SAM  threat  to  our  aircrews? 

General  ESTES.  These  new  dual  key  arrangements,  which  delegate  authority  to 
the  U.N.  and  NATO  military  commanders  and  were  agreed  to  by  the  U.N.  and 
NATO,  significantly  reduce  the  risks  associated  with  DENY  FLIGHT  aerial  oper- 
ations. We  are  continuing  to  work  the  associated  issues  of  large  zones  of  action,  ex- 
tensive target  lists,  and  responsive  trigger  mechanisms  to  deter  attacks  on  safe 
areas  and  permit  preemptive  attacks  against  Bosnian  Serb  air  defenses. 

Senator  LEVIN.  The  New  York  Times  reported  recently  that  LTG  Michael  Ryan, 
speaking  at  a  news  conference  at  Aviano  AB,  "openly  expressed  frustration  that  a 
political  decision  had  been  made  by  NATO  members  not  to  destroy  Bosnian  Serb 
antiaircraft  defenses  with  air  strikes." 

General  ESTES.  The  decision  not  to  attack  the  SAM  sites  was  based  on  the  dual 
key  arrangements  at  the  time.  The  United  States  has  long  been  an  advocate  for 
more  robust  ROE  for  DENY  F' LIGHT  operations.  The  subsequent  changes  agreed 
to  by  the  U.N.  and  NATO  refiect  a  multilateral  consensus  that  we  believe  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  risk  to  our  pilots  participating  in  DENY  FLIGHT  operations 
by  delegating  the  dual  key  authorities  to  attack  SAM  sites  to  U.N.  and  NATO  mili- 
taiy  commanders. 

Senator  LEVIN.  DO  U.S.  AWACS  planes  have  any  difficulty  communicating  with 
NATO  AWACS  planes?  Can  they  pass  threat  warning  data  among  themselves  quick- 
ly and  automatically  (with  no  need  for  voice  transmission)?  If  not,  why  do  we  and 
NATO  have  AWACS  planes  that  are  supposed  to  be  interoperable,  but  cannot  pass 
data  in  near-real  time? 

General  ESTES.  United  States  and  NATO  AWACS  can  communicate  to  each  other 
through  compatible  UHF  and  VHF  radios,  TADIL,  and  the  KY-58  and  KY-75  sys- 
tems. Information  can  be  passed  in  near  real  time  electronically  and  can  be  rein- 
forced with  voice  communications. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:15  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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